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THE RURAL EXODUS. 
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ROVINCIAL newspapers, .it is good to observe, have 
been wakened up into paying adequate attention to the 
transference of population from country to town, and 
in several of them that have come to hand we find the 
local census results already printed. This is the right 

thing to do. Not only is the question itself of deep interest, but 
the only known method of stirring: the Government to action is 
to belabour it with facts, Mr. Hanbury, the new Minister of 
Agriculture, has not yet got beyond the region of profession. 
Early in the year he made a number of extremely nice speeches, 
wherein he expressed a burning ardour to do something, but so 
far no particular action seems to have followed. Perhaps the 
census returns may help to fire his flagging zeal. So far they 
do not make agreeable reading. Let us take one or two typical 
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districts and examine them. There is not in Great Britain g 


more thoroughly agricultural county than Berwickshire. Its | 


in a district, too, wherein the farm labourer is extremely well 
paid, yet the population is very decidedly on the decrease, 
Greenlaw itself, smallest and most rural of county towns, shows 
a great falling off. In 1881 the population was 1,245; in 1891 
it had dropped to 1,100, and now it has sunk to 1,014. But, 
in considering these figures, we have to remember that the 
natural increase of births and deaths would cause a steady 
growth, whereas the figures show that not only the surplus, but 
part of the original stock, has migrated ; it isas though the county 
were spending both interest and capital. Out of the twenty. 
one parishes in Berwickshire no fewer than fifteen show a decrease 
of population, and the only considerable increase is at Colding. 
ham, where it is due to an influx of visitors. The whole 
of the purely farming districts show a steady decline. Now, to 
take a long jump, what is occurring in the Tweed Valley and 
under the shade of the Eildons is happening also in agricultural 
Kent. In East Kent, out of seventeen villages no fewer than 
fifteen show a decrease, amounting in some cases to 20 per cent, 
Balancing that you have a growth in the towns of Folkestone, 
Whitstable, and Faversham. What it means, is that a great 
many men who formerly were ploughing and sowing, tending 
cattle, or working in garden and orchard, are now engaged as 
potmen and boots in hotels, as porters in shops, and as factory 
hands. They have given up the open air for bricks and mortar, 
and a healthy for an unhealthy life, conditions in which they 
begat vigorous children, for conditions, as may be proved from 
statistics, that cause them to become parents ot scrofulous, 
consumptive weeds that sooner or later will have to be pro- 
hibited from perpetuating their kind unless the working popula. 
tion is to be allowed to go to rot altogether. Such is the state 
of things now to be taken into consideration. 

It must not be thought that we are taking exceptional 
districts. The figures for 150 Essex towns and parishes show 
that in every strictly rural district, except where some special 
counteracting force operates, such as the establishment of mills 
and factories, there has been a decrease in the population since 
the census of 1891. ‘‘ The average decrease in 120 typical rural 
parishes,” says the Westminster Gazette, “‘ compared with the 1891 
census, is computed at 43 per cent. of the entire population.” 
No one qualified to form an opinion will entertain the slightest 
doubt that when the complete census returns are made it 
will be found that the same thing is happening over the 
whole of rural England. Were our towns increasing by 
reason of the abounding vigour of their inhabitants, we 
might feel a certain pride in their growth. But it is not 
so. The most fatal omen is that the expansion of cities 
is accompanied by a decreasing birth-rate, so that the natural 
increase would be almost imperceptible. What causes those 
huge new streets and suburbs to arise is that the fields are 
being drained of inhabitants to populatethem. The countryman 
comes to town, and, as statistics tell us, he begins to drink more 
and smoke more, to have fewer children, to be more open to the 
contagion of disease, and his life is shortened. Nor is it one 
occupation only that suffers. The unfortunate thing is that 
toilers by sea are actuated by the same impulse as toilers by 
land. We notice that the Isle of Man, despite its increase in 
hotels, boarding-houses, and the loafers and loungers of 4 
favourite holiday resort, shows a decline of 995 in its total 
population, which is due to an exodus of those engaged in fishing. 
That, of course, raises another issue of the same general question. 
Surely there is no healthier calling than that of a fisherman, and 
it is also a most useful one. The question is whether we are to 
acquiesce in its depletion or not. We all know that, despite the 
great talents of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, there is a kind 
of scholastic fatalism—a sort of what must be shall be kind of 
attitude that is simply paralysing. But it is not the spirit that 
has made England. The Indian native, when plague and 
famine came, folded his arms, said it was the will of God, and 
submitted ; but his English conqueror did not take it in that 
way; he met plague by better sanitation, and built irrigation 
works in defiance of famine. And the present is no time for 
yielding to this Oriental lassitude. Homer called the sea 
“ unharvested”; but modern nations have shown that even Its 
unploughed acres may be made to yield a crop. It was argued 
here some time ago that a practical and preliminary step 1s the 
formation of a Fisheries Board, and the rescue of this industry 
from the overcrowded hands of the Board of Trade. 

Until an energetic attempt has been made to stock both s ' 
and river, it would be an idle thing to submit tamely to the loss 
of this useful part of the population, and things will not be done 
in a businesslike way till some special body is responsible for It. 
Individuals and societies will only conduct more or less interesting? 
experiments, such as that at Teddington, of which we are 
able to give our readers this week an illustrated account. Most 
laudable in itself, we have no wish in the slightest degree to 
undervalue Mr. Grenfell’s excellent idea. At the same time 
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easy to drop samlets into the water, but by no means so easy to 
ensure that they will ever be seen again above Teddington Lock 
after they have once tasted salt water. If our fish supply is to 
be increased to an extent that will really affect for the better 
the poor East Coast toilers of the sea, it will be by operating on 
a vastly larger scale. We believe it can be done, and that is why 
we urge the formation of a strong Fisheries Board. Nor is there 
any reason why Mr. Hanbury should despair about the toilers of 
the land either. After all, this country does not pay Ministers 
merely to bow their heads and say ‘“‘ Kismet’? when disaster is 
likely to happen. On the contrary, they are the pilots whose 
business it is to foresee and avoid danger. And if we examine 
the agrarian situation, what ground is there for losing hope? 
Legislation has no doubt failed to produce the benefit expected 
fom it. Mr. Chaplin got a Small Holdings Act passed, but it 
has not made any small holders to speak of. But the answer is, 
that it never had the slightest prospect of doing so. The 
conditions laid down in it are not such as would commend them- 
selves to shrewd and enterprising peasants. They are not so 
favourable as those that have succeeded in other countries. Mr. 
Hanbury doubtless has studied the history of the rural exodus, and 
if so, he is aware that the minor reasons, such as new modes 
of travelling, greater attractions in town, and so on, are quite 
superficial and unimportant. Peasants have always stayed on 
the land when they could be comfortable on it, and migrated 
when they could not. Railway trains and so forth had surely 
nothing to do with the matter in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, when, not once only, but several times, 
high-handed measures had to be taken to keep the labourers on 
the soil. In the fourteenth century, and early in the eighteenth, 
they stayed gladly, because rural life was happy and pleasant. 
The modern mischief was done in the century between 1765 and 
1865, taking the dates approximately so as to enclose a hundred 
years. What Mr. Hanbury has to do, therefore, is to consider 
the question in the broad light of history, and deal boldly and 
strongly with it. He has the chance that comes to a man once 
ina lifetime, but he shows little sign of promptitude to take 
advantage of it. 











a memorial of Queen Victoria. After some discussion, 

in which the Duchess of Portland, the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, Mr. Sydney Holland, and others took part, 
itwas decided that the memorial should take the form of a 
contribution to the Queen’s Nurses’ Endowment Fund. 
There could not have been a better suggestion, as this was a 
movement in which Queen Victoria was particularly interested, 
and which she, as a matter of fact, started. Another movement 
towards the formation of a memorial is going on in Dublin. 
his was actually begun during the Queen’s lifetime, and was 
orginally meant to commemorate her historic visit to Ireland. 
However, while funds were being collected, the late Queen 
passed away, and now the movement has taken an entirely new 
shape. It ought not to conflict in any way whatever with the 
memorial which is being erected in London. 


T a meeting held on Monday, under the presidency of Lady 
Londonderry, preliminary steps were taken for forming 


The Emperor William has played many parts in his time, 
but that of a surprise inspector is surely a new one. It appears 
that while he was at Kiel a week ago, attending the entrance of 
tis son, Prince Adalbert, into the Navy, it came into his head 
about midnight to pay a surprise visit to the training-ship 
Charlotte. Luckily, he did not discover anything more seriously 
Wong than that the cadets were sleeping under the full blaze of 
the electric jets. ‘I can scarcely believe,” he said, ‘‘that the 

ets can sleep in this brilliant light.” Then he proceeded to 
Wake them up, shaking the nearest one somewhat roughly. 

Well, do you sleep as soundly here as you do at home?” the 
Mperor asked the astonished sleeper. ‘ Better, your Majesty,” 
teplied, and so the Kaiser departed well content. 
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Mr. A. J. Balfour, in answer to Mr. Macnamara in the 
House of Commons on Monday night, said that the Government 
would bring in the new Education Bill before Whitsuntide. 
This ought really to be the most important measure of the 
Session, and much speculation has been indulged in as to its 
probable extent. The opinion has been rapidly growing of late 
that the only logical and sound basis of national education is that 


the whole of the schools should be brought together under a * 


system more or less uniform. The present condition of the 
secondary schools that need not be taught by any qualified 
person at all is bad for the country. The middle classes— 
especially those portions of the middle classes which supply what 
one may call the petty officers of trade, those whose boys become 
clerks and shopkeepers and commercial travellers, and so on— 
really stand more in need of education than the working men, 
for they have to plan the work that the latter carry out. It has 
become almost a truism to say that while in England a poor 
child has a fair chance of being well educated, and those who 
can really afford it have excellent schools, the people between, on 
whom the national prosperity so much depends, have neither the 
sound elementary education given to the labourer nor the first- 
rate education of the Public School and University. They are, in 
fact, thoroughly uneducated, and it is to be hoped that the 
Government Bill will be drawn up with some regard to their 
requirements. 


It seems to be quite evident that the Finance Bill will not 
get through the House of Commons without a good deal of bitter 
discussion. Northumberland, Durham, and Wales have all 
taken the Coal Duty. very seriously indeed. Lord Durham’s 
letter on the subject, although not very important from a 
political point of view, probably conveys as nearly as possible 
the general feeling of coalowners on the subject. It seems that 
neither the owners of coal mines nor those who work in them are 
likely to be a single penny-piece the worse for this tax. Buta 
considerable amount of irritation prevails owing to other causes, 
the chief of which is the steady decrease in the price of coal, and, 
in consequence, the threatened falling off in wages and profits. 
The state of mind produced by this sort of thing is not one 
conducive to a tranquil reception of the news that a fresh tax 
has been imposed. 


They have a short way with the sparrows in the county of 
Kent. At the annual meeting of the Doddington, Newnham, 
and Eastling Sparrow Club, the members produced no fewer 
than 7,387 sparrow heads, which does not seem to be a very 
light bag for a year’s sparrow-killing. The club has been in 
existence about eight years, and during that time has accounted 
for 49,330. It seems to be rather lucky for the birds that clubs 
of this kind are not more numerous in the country. There are, 
however, several of them in Cheshire and Norfolk, and in 
other districts proposals are on foot for their establishment. We 
may fairly be allowed to doubt, however, if, when 50,000 heads 
are presented, anybody is in a position to say whether they are 
all of the same species. In the North of England similar 
measures are contemplated against rooks, which during recent 
years have grown as numerous as the sparrows. Of course, 
within limits these measures may be necessary, but bird-lovers 
may be permitted to hope that they will not be carried too far. 


There was much rejoicing in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
on Saturday night. Illuminations were out, processions were 
held, and everybody seemed engaged in singing See the Con- 
quering Heroes Come. For, although as a matter of fact not 
more than one of the now famous Hotspurs hails from what 
was once the village of Tottenham, the people there were 
quite as proud and happy as if the victory were won for the 
locality. Nor, after all, can we find much fault with them. It 
was a very fine game at Bolton, and there is scarcely room for 
two opinions as to which was the better side. The Hotspurs 
thoroughly deserved their victory, and it is extremely satis- 
factory to find that the Cup has after an interval of eighteen 
years found a home in London again. 


In England, the violet is so essentially a spring flower and 
a wild flower that it is difficult for us to realise what a failure of 
the crop can possibly mean. But during recent years this flower 
has become one of the most important materials of the perfume- 
maker, and incidentally its culture and preparation afford employ- 
ment to a great number of poor people. At Nice the violet 
harvest has turned out a complete failure, owing to the 
exceptionally cold spring. So much distréss has this caused 
among the peasantry that 4a public appeal has been made for 
assistance. It has been said in explanation that the change 
in the climate at Nice is due to the forest fires which have 
destroyed the trees in the Esterels, and it is now proposed to 
replant and to legislate vigorously to ensure their preservation, 
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Jt seems almost incredible, however, that forest fires should be 
the first cause of a failure in the crop of violets. 

Among events that wind up the winter pastimes, the annual 
match between the English and American Universities is one of 
the most notable. Oxford and Cambridge did not do quite so 
well this year as on the two previous occasions, and were obliged 
to be content with a d‘aw. Only a small percentage of the games 
were finished, which shows how slow is the style of play in the 
rising men. The reason is that in so many contests now clocks 
are regularly used, and the beginner feels it incumbent to use 
every moment of his time. In the sixties, as veterans tell us, it 
was not so. Players used the hour-glass, and it was not 
uncommon for two, or even three, games to be finished at a 
sitting. The dreary slowness of the modern player frightens 
many a beginner away. Chess is taken very seriously at the 
Universities, particularly Cambridge, but the best young players 
come from them. 





One of the recent consular reports issued from the Foreign 
Office contains a suggestion that seems capable of practical 
application in South Africa. It is by Mr. R. J. Stordy, and it 
deals with veterinary work in the British East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates for 1898-1900. The writer is of opinion that 
the zebra might be utilised for purposes of transport. It has 
the advantage of being naturally immune against the tsetse-fly 
disease and horse sickness. The difficulty is about taming it. 
He suggests a kraal to be formed where firearms are not used, and 
a herd of about fifty enticed into it, where in due time they 
would breed. It is quite hopeless to attempt the domestication of 
the adult zebra, but if the foals were taken young, probably 
they might be workable in the course of two or three genera- 
tions. The difficulty is that it has not been found possible—on 
any considerable scale, at any rate—to rear a young zebra apart 
from its mother. Mr. Stordy proposes to get over this by letting 
the mare and foal run together during the early years of the 
latter’s life, only he would catch and handle the young thing occa- 
sionally, so as to accustom it to the companionship of man. It 
seems to be an experiment well worth trying, as the zebra is the 
natural beast of burden for South Africa. 





Probably there are still some, apart from pro-Boers and 
persons of that kind, who continue to say, in their despondency 
and the sickness of hope long deferred, that the end of the war is 
as far off as ever, but a small exercise of the simple yet convincing 
science of arithmetic ought to prove to them that this can hardly 
be. A short time ago we saw an estimate that there were 15,000 
Boers still fighting. Presuming that estimate to be correct, we 
have to consider it in connection with the rate at which surrenders 
and captures are made. They seem to average about 700a week. 
As the force of resistance grows less, the number is more likely 
to grow than diminish. But taking 700 a week as the basis of 
calculation, it is obvious that within a very brief period it will 
account for all the 15,000 that are still left fighting. 


We are so occupied witn otwer affairs, that the course of 
events in Nigeria passes with less notice than it deserves. 
Whatever the taxpayer may be disposed to think of the addi- 
tional small item in Imperial expenditure involved in the recent 
expedition which has resulted in the overthrow of some of the 
influential Nigerian Emirs, it is certain that their defeat is an 
important contribution not only to our own Empire, but to the 
cause of Christianity and humanity in the world, for these Emirs 
are the leaders of Arab races of slave-raiders, whose operations 
have inflicted untold misery on the negro peoples of Africa. 
There is yet more to do in the continual contest of Cross and 
Crescent in that region, but what has lately been so well done is 
an important step in the right direction. 





The intensity of the interest aroused by the launching of 
the second Shamrock has in all probability been greatly 
enhanced by the feeling which exists throughout this country 
that a vessel has at last been constructed capable of carrying off 
the America Cup. Should the confidence which is reposed in 
the new challenger prove to be misplaced, a large number of 
persons whose opinions on such a question should carry weight 
will be very much disappointed, for the little that has leaked out 
concerning the Shamrock has been, according to good judges, 
all in her favour. Someone has remarked that if all goes well 
with the new vessel in her passage across the Atlantic, Gains- 
borough’s ‘* Duchess” will not be the only trophy to return to 
our shores after a prolonged absence. It is premature as yet, 
however, to anticipate any triumph, since Shamrock II. has not 
even begun her trials with her prede -ssor, Shamrock I., nor have 
our rivals on the other side yet selected a champion to defend 
the coveted cup. 





_ There are salmon, beyond doubt, on the coasts and in the 
rivers of the East of Scotland, more in number than for some years 
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past. But both the sea fishermen and the netmen have had, 
good deal to complain of in the “‘ ramping” weather —to use the 
local expression —that has made the sea fishing hardly possibj, 
for weeks together. The boats have been very long in harboy 
idle. And even now the report is that the snow-water is comin 
down the North and South Esks ; so although the fish are there 
there, for the present, they seem likely to stay, for the 
difficulty of the catching. But it is at least satisfactory to know 
that they are there, to be caught later on when the floods clear, 


The fears that have existed of the possible extinction of the 
fur seal seem altogether without any foundation, if we may judge 
at all by the catches that have been reported on the Eastern 
Canadian shores this season. The record has recently been 
beaten by a ship putting into St. John’s with the enormous take 
of 40,000 seals on board. Sealskin ought to be cheap in the 
coming winter. 

One cannot hear without regret of the ‘‘ organised battue” 
in a country church against a colony of bats which had found a 
home in the roof, where over 200 of these most useful little 
mammals were killed. Some people have an almost superstitious 
horror of bats, and would consider their slaughter in a sacred 
edifice almost as meritorious as attacking the evil one himself; 
but the average church-goer must see something of desecration 
in shedding the blood of so many of God’s creatures on hallowed 
ground, while those who know and like the bat for his 
‘‘amusive’’ ways and the good he does, will hardly think that 
any nuisance could justify the massacre of 200 of them ina 
church or anywhere else. At the same time, the odour and the 
vermin of assembled bats, as well as their restlessness, make 
them most undesirable additions by the hundred to any human 
congregation, and against their expulsion no voice could be 
raised, while fine wire netting at the points of ingress would 
make the building bat-proof hereafter. The battue, on the other 
hand, is a rude and savage measure which is only partially 
effective at the time and needs periodical repetition. 


In our damp climate the risk of forest fires is ordinarily so 
small, that the public hardly realises how much mischief may be 
done with one careless match. But it is more than a coincidence 
which causes most fires of this kind to break out on Saturday or 
Sunday afternoons in fine weather, when holiday-makers are 
abroad. No fewer than five large fires were ablaze simul- 
taneously in the South of England on Saturday, April 20th; and 
it behoves landowners and rural communities to recognise that 
the ubiquity of the cyclist in fair weather has introduced a new 
danger to the country-side. The Cockney who has never seen a 
rick fire in his life knows nothing of the danger of sheltering 
behind a stack to light his pipe; nor, when rolling on his back 
in the sun amid heather and gorse, does it occur to him to be 
careful where he throws his match. When the conflagration starts, 
he has neither knowledge nor presence of mind enough to beat it 
out with a branch, but getson his machine in a fright and pedals 
away, looking back when he has reached a safe distance upon 4 
horizon veiled in smoke. It is easier, however, to indicate the 
danger than to say how the city-bred cyclist can be educated to 
a sense of his duty towards his rural neighbour. The sporting 
Press could do a good deal, so could the executives of cyclist 
associations, while public bodies and the owners of forests 
adjoining the highway could erect notices by the wayside. 





Some of the critics of the sculling performance of Mr. 
Spencer Gollan, in a triple sculling boat with two professionals, 
beating the record from Folly Bridge to Putney, say “no 
wonder,” seeing that the crew trained and practised together, 
and arranged to have lock gates open. To be sure, it 1s n0 
wonder that they did break the previous record made by 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, and Mr. W. F. © 
Holland in 1889; but when we come to look at the comparative 
pace of the two crews —the time balance by which Mr. Gollans 
crew beat the previous record—then there is some room for legitl- 
mate wonder. The previous record was 22} hours, not. to bother 
about an odd minute or two. Mr. Gollan’s little lot did the 
distance—just under 105 miles—in fourteen hours. The difference 
surely gives some occasion for wonder. 





“The pig is a difficult animal to drive, especially when 
there’s many of him—very.” That is the schoolboy’s historical 
dictum on the animal in domesticity. There is a herd, of some 
celebrity, in Windsor Park, of boars that are not more, to $aJ 
the least, than semi-domesticated, and. this herd it is intended to 
abolish. And easy enough the abolition would be if the intention 
were to send all its members the way of all pig’s flesh. But, % 
it is, it is intended to make a selection of four of their numbet, 
of which two are designed for the Zoo and two for Ireland. The 
selection is providing work that seems to be more exciting than 
agreeable for their keepers, who had succeeded, at the last — 
in capturing one out of the four, without further loss than 4 ew 
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pruises on the human side, but the other three were still very 
much at large. These boars were sent from India as a present 
to his mother by the then Prince of Wales, some twenty years 
ago, and the herd has kept up a supply of the boars’ heads for 
Christmas festivities ever since. 





Polytechnic institutions are extremely useful in many ways, 
but it is rather a novelty for one of them to have taken up the 
training of middle-class wives. Yet there is no doubt that some 
such course is needed. Marriage is and must remain for many 
a day the profession of a vast majority of women, yet no prepara- 
tion whatever is made for it in a large number of cases. What 
the married woman in a middle-class household has to do is to 
superintend the management of a small house, do some cookery 
herself and teach a servant to do the rest, and amuse, train, and 
educate her children. We do not say this is all her life, but it is 
the practical part of it. Now, how is she prepared for it? 
At school she was taught more or less French and German, a 
little Latin, a smattering of mathematics, some drawing, and 
some music, and probably even at home she has had to give many 
weary hours to practising. Her education would also be regarded 
as incomplete if she could not dance. If such a girl be sent to 
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work (of course we take the average, and not the exceptionally 
gifted), it must be as a clerk, typewriter, fancy dressmaker, or 
something of that kind, and in consequence she grows up quite 
unfitted for domestic duties. The Chelsea Polytechnic, therefore, 
which is offering to remedy this defect, is worthy of all praise, 
since the idea is to teach the girls to cook, sew, attend to 
children, and do other useful things. One’s only fear is that the 
wrong ladies may go, that is, those meaning to remain single are 
usually most enthusiastic about new ideas, while those who mean 
to get married keep to the old groove. 

In this year of the centenary of the battle of Copenhagen, 
a correspondent writes a timely article to the Times, mentioning 
that the grave of the gallant British sailors who died in that 
battle, on which Nelson’s genius set its distinctive mark, is still 
without other monument than a cairn of stones. This compara- 
tive neglect he contrasts with the care bestowed by the Danes on 
the monument erected to their own countrymen who fell in the 
same battle. The present moment, as the writer says, would be 
opportune for making good this century of neglect, and building 
a fitting memorial to our fellow-countrymen who died on that 
foreign shore. 





LONDON SALMON. 


HE River Thames must always exercise 
a powerful influence on London life 
and thought. It would not, perhaps, 
be difficult to show that, with the 
possible exception of Vienna, no other 
European capital owes so much to its river as 
does our own Metropolis to the waters that run 
from Lechlade to the Nore. Few Londoners 
there are but have pleasant memories of days 
on the Upper Thames. They may not own 
mansions on its banks, they may not even hold 
the rod over its waters once in twenty years, yet 
the very mention of its weirs and locks and 
camping grounds, its islands and its back-waters, 
suffices to stir in them, perhaps ten thousand 
miles away, memories of home. As the Thames 
isto Londoners, so is the salmon to fishermen, 
and the combination of the two, the possibility 
of the revival of ‘* Thames salmon,” is a 
prospect that cannot fail to excite the liveliest 
interest in angling circles. 

I need not, perhaps, describe at length the 
very interesting ceremony that, in a foretaste of 
July weather, took place on the 23rd of last 
month up by Teddington Weir. Mr. Rudland’s 
photographs show the landmarks in the 
morning’s proceedings—the embarking of 600 
of Mr. Crosbie Gilbey’s and Mrs. Goodlake’s Denham samlets 
in fish-carriers that closely resembled milk-cans ; the assembling 
in the Conservancy boats of such Thames enthusiasts and 
salmon authorities as Messrs. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., W. C. 


W. B. Boulton, 





W. b, Boulton, 


SALMON PARR AT THE LEA, DENHAM. 


DENHAM PARR DESTINED FOR THE THAMES, 
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and A. Gilbey, F. M. Halford, C. H. Cook, J. Wrench Towse, 
and J. A. Travers (representing the Fishmongers’ Company), as 
well as representatives of the Conservancy and Thames Angling 
Preservation Society; and, lastly, the actual launching of the 
little salmon in a beautiful stream and 
under auspices that at,any rate minimised 
the many difficulties of their life struggle. 
It would be futile to pretend that the dangers 
are either few or negligible. Mr. Gilbey 
ladled each dozen of the Denham yearlings 
(salmon, like horses, are assessed in year- 
units, being yearlings until they are two 
years old, a scheme that may be com- 
mended to scrupulously truthful ladies at 
census time) into a glass bowl, for Mr. 
Halford, high priest of fish culture, to 
pronounce upon. And one could not 
help sympathising with these unconscious 
abjects ot such distinguished interest, of 
which it would soon be a case of 


‘* Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 


and the pike and perch, now fortunately 
engrossed in the delicate problems of repro- 
‘ duction, not to mention pollution in the 
lower waters, and gulls and porpoises in the 
estuary, loomed large and forbidding in the 
sympathetic imagination. Nothing is done 
(except dying) without effort, and Mr. 
Grenfell and his friends are to be congratu- 
lated on their public-spirited attempt at 
restoring the vanished salmon to London's 
stream. It would, of course, be the wildest 
mistake to regard the preliminary endeavours 


Copyrigm =~ of last Tuesday week as a serious attempt 



























































































to restock the Thames with salmon. It wa3 
a tiny experiment only, albeit one in which 
the faintest encouragement would perhaps 
point the way to operations on a scale worthy 
of the end in view. For it must be borne in 
mind that the Thames Salmon Association, 
which owed its inception to the Hon. A. 
Bourke, is cheerfully undertaking work that 
in any other country would be carried out by 
the State. Those who have been privileged 
to peruse the admirably printed and _illus- 
trated reports of the New York Fishery Com- 
mission may remember the unostentatious 
records of billions of fry turned into American 
lakes and rivers. Even the Government of 
so small a State as Luxembourg has endeavoured 
to improve the stock of the Saire, Erntz, and 
other rivers, and the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works has undertaken similar stocking of the 
Meuse. In England only the Government meets 
every suggestion for a proper Fisheries Depart- 
ment, with its own Minister, as a joke; and 
Mr. Moreton Frewen’s able letters to the Times 
apparently receive no more attention in the 
proper quarter than if they were phrased in 
Persian. Private enterprise, however, has always 
accomplished in this country rather more than 
State aid elsewhere, so that the lack of official 
encouragement will not interfere in any way 


with the work of the association. If smelts can get up the 
river, so also should salmon. Not that the failure of this 


experiment, if fail it should, can 
in fairness be interpreted as 
further evidence of the foul 
state of the river, of which, 
in deference to a fashionable 
pessimism, so much has lately 
been said. The little strangers 
may succumb to pike or perch, 
and of these the purer the water 
the more there will be to attend 
them on their progress to the 
Nore. Dr. Giinther used to say 
that, a few years ago at any rate, 
grilse were in the habit of 
assembling each spring in the 
estuary of the Thames in order 
to see whether they could ascend. 
It would almost seem, however, 
as if they have shaken their 
silvery heads and given it up as 
a bad job. Let us hope, in that 
case, that the youngsters may 
give their elders the lead in due 
course, and show them the short 
cut past the dangers of asphyxia- 
tion “below bridge” to the 
purer waters higher up. The 
Liffey, the Tyne, and the Severn 
are probably little better in 
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their estuarine waters than the Thames of to-day, yet salmon 
yearly breed n their upper reaches. Of course one salmon will not 


make asalmonriver. Poor Frank 
Buckland died intestate in the 
matter of enthusiasm, and the 
occurrence of a solitary grilse 
in the estuary or tributary would 
not rouse wild hopes of the 
permanent restoration of Thames 
salmon after an absence of close 
on three-quarters of a century. 
Opinions may differ, too, as to 
what stretch of the river is best 
suited to give the youths a proper 
start in life. This first consign. 
ment from the Misbourn water— 
be it remarked that, like the 
Oxford crew, their earlier train- 
ing has in a measure fitted them 
to hold their own in the waters 
of the Thames—was turned in 
at Teddington. <A second batch 
—and there are the better par! 
of ten thousand awaiting the 
pleasure of the association— 
might be launched at Lechlade, 
up in the head-waters, though 
they would have to be taken 
there by water, since the jolting 
of so long a journey by road 
Copyrignt would probably prove fatal. 
Also, a slightly cooler day might 
perhaps be chosen for the second trial. The 
water in the carriers was registered as a couple 
of degrees lower than that of the river, and! 
must be confessed that the fish lay well at the 
bottom of the water and showed none of the 
expected signs of exhaustion. Once in the 
river, too, they bored in first-rate style, so that 
their send-off was most promising. At the same 
time, the salmon is, at all stages of its existence, 
far more susceptible than the majority of fish t0 
heat. For this reason it is that the Mediter- 
ranean rivers are unattractive to grilse, and for 
this reason also not one of the millions of smolts 
bred in the Tasmanian streams (of which the 
Huon can produce respectable 25]b. trout!) has 
ever returned from the sea. They prefer to oe 
their way to colder waters in the Antarctic, aM 
are therefore lost to man until civilisation sh@® 
have taken the South Pole within its covetous 
embrace. The interest of these London er 
is, in large measure, sentimental. The noble 
fish has been banished from too many fvéls 
as it is, and in most bishoprics—at Ox - 
Rochester, Canterbury, and Bath, where of 
churchmen had a fine nose for fish-ponds—t 4 
bishops have outlived the fisheries. This — 
of the migratory salmon is also individual . 
specific. American “ land-locked eo 
have more than once been turned ™ 
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the Thames, but they never thrived, 
nor, even had they done so, would they 
have been rated on a par with the real 
article. 

The legal possibilities of success 
have not passed unnoticed in the 
Press, and they deserve just a word 
or two. As a matter of fact, if the 
turning in of salmon is to be followed 
by the clearing out of pike, it can- 
not be claimed that the working-men 
anglers, who crowd the river on 
Sundays, have much reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the experi- 
ment. They are not in point of fact 
congratulating themselves at all, and 
many of us, with none but a senti- 
mental interest in the river and a 
disinterested sympathy for their liberties 
during a brief playtime, must feel in 
the mood to deprecate any menace of 
their fishing privileges. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Thames is not 
only, in the eyes of the law, a salmon 
river already (the close time for salmon 
has remained’ gravely fixed at 
September 11th to March 31st, all 
these seventy years since the last 
salmon was seen between London 
and Oxford !), but all fishing is more 
or less on sufferance above Staines. 
Whether the riparian owner, or the absentee owner, controls 
the rights, or whether, as in some cases, fisheries are 
ownerless, they are all private once we get above the 
waters made free to all comers by the City Corporation. 
I mention this, not in any alarmist spirit, but merely 
to indicate that the obstacles in the way of closing many 
now open waters might not be insuperable. The forma- 
tion of a fishery district is another matter; and I have it 
on the authority of the eminent fishery iawyer, Mr. Willis 
Bund—and a higher opinion on such a matter it would 
be difficult to take—that, if feasible at all, its formation would 
be a matter of years, ten at the least. And Thames fisher- 
men may also take courage from an authenticated Queen’s 
Bench pronouncement that no conviction could be obtained, 
except on sworn évidence, that a given small fish was the 
young of a salmon. The men who would go into the witness- 
box and swear to a young salmon are very few. If, however, 
a salmon fishery district should eventually be formed, we 
may find it even controlling the movements of the gentle dab 
fishers on Southend Pier, lying as that would within the three- 
mile limit. 

Well, the experiment was inaugurated under singularly 
happy auspices. The Denham fish —two photographs of which, 
very beautiful pictures of the living fish taken by his special 
camera arrangement in their tank, I am able to give by the 
courtesy of Mr. W. B. Boulton, the enthusiastic secretary of the 
Thames Salmon Association—are by this time, no doubt, lessened 
in numbers, yet some, let us hope, may be holding their own. 
Some there are who murmur “Ichabod!” over the commercial 
prestige of London’s pool. Perhaps it may be a case of 
business first and pleasure after, and if we cannot call back the 
mercantile fleets we may at least contrive to recover the 
leaping salmon. For some of us the compensation would not 
be so poor. F, G. AFLALO. 


Yy 

A GREAT SHIRE HORSE. 
ELDOM has it happened that the death of an aged stallion 
has excited so much interest as has that of Harold. 
But he was one of those notable animals that command 
the attention even of those to whom cart-horses are only 
a casual interest. How frequently in the pedigree of 
winners does his name occur! It was, indeed, more as a sire 
than as a show horse that he was distinguished, true though it 
be that he carried championship honours in his day, having 
carried them off when he was at his best—that is, so long ago as 
1887, both at the Shire Horse Show and the Royal. At stud, 
however, did his career lie, and, curiously enough, he was not at 
all appreciated in his younger days. When in the possession of 
Lord Hindlip the farmers did not take to him at all, and that was 
why he came to be sold to Mr. A. C. Duncombe, of Calwich 
Abbey, Ashbourne, his price being then only 450 guineas. 
Afterwards, when at last his extraordinary merits as a sire 
became known, 3,000 guineas were several times offered for him, 
but his owner patriotically refused to part with him. He retained 
his vitality to an age beyond that granted to horses usually, since 
he left as large a percentage of mares in foal when he was in his 
Aineteenth year as he had done in any preceding season. The 
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best monument to him is the number of splendid Shire horses 
that are of his progeny, and he was of an excellent strain himself, 
that of Lincolnshire Lad II. It is curious to reflect that only 
by a lucky accident was he saved from exportation just before 
Mr. Green bought him for Mr. Duncombe. Shire breeding has 
made a tremendous advance during the score of years Harold 
lived, but it is doubtful if those years have produced a sire so 
capable of stamping his qualities on colts of his blood. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


April 29th. 
DoustruL Cuckoos, 

N spite of our premature summer, the past week, so far as the East Coast is 
concerned, has done little to forward the migration of the birds. With the 
exception of the summer snipe or common sandpiper, which has visited 
our ponds and streams on its way North, a few warblers and martins, and 
a doubtful cuckoo, the arrival list for the week is almost blank. I say a 
‘*doubtful cuckoo,” because in the spring a livelier fancy moves the 

boy to imitate this bird; and some boys do it so remarkably well as to 
deceive not only the bird itself—-a comparatively easy feat—but also the 
listening naturalist. The boy is seldom content, ‘however, with one or two 
repetitions, and the continuance of the sound from much about the same spot 
should make you suspicious enough to go to see whether it is really bird or 
boy. When, on the other hand, you hear the note first in one place and almost 
immediately afterwards a field or two off, you may know it is the genuine 
article. The boy is, however, the cause of many ‘‘early arrivals of the 
cuckoo ” annually noted in the Press. 
SHOUTING FOR SWEETHEARTS. 

It would, however, be quite in accordance with the cuckoo’s vagrant 
habits that we should hear him only at long intervals on his first arrival ; for 
the birds which come first are naturally those which have still a long way to go, 
and only break their journey with us for a day or two while unfavourable winds 
prevail. At each halting-place the male cuckoo calls loudly, in order that any 
unattached female in his neighbourhood may be made aware of the vicinity of an 
eligible bachelor, and be tempted to show herself. The green wood-pecker, 
which partially migrates also, employs the same tactics in spring, when you may 
often see him seated conspicuously near the top of some tall tree, commanding a 
wide acoustic range, ‘‘ yaffling ” at the top of his vo'ce. If, after a quarter of 
an hour or so, there is no response from anywhere, he drops from his exalted 
perch and goes lurching on his way through the air, till another tall tree 
attracts his eye as a good place to shout from, 

THE CONSTANT NIGHTINGALE, 

Tne nightingale uses his voice, too, to call a mate to his side; but his 
method, I take it, differs from that of wood-pecker and, certainly, cuckoo, for 
the nightingale does not seem to sing at all until he has arrived at the end of his 
journey. When you hear the nightingale one day, you are certain, barring 
accidents, to hear him the next if you go at the right time. . There is no ‘* here 
to-day and gone to-morrow ” about the nightingale’s song, in so much that it can 
be included among the landlord’s fixtures of a desirable country residence. Who 
would think of advertising a house ‘‘ with a cuckoo in the garden”? But who 
does not know country residences among whose attractions the nightingales in 
the shrub!:eries are always calculated ? 

*©HOME, Sweet Home.” 

And this is Lecause the nightingale, as soon as favourable winds have 
brovght him oversea within landmark radius of his last year’s home, works 
his way silently towards it whenever: the weather permits, and having arrived 
and found everything all right—no ill-considered cutting down of shrubbery or 
clearing of undergrowth having taken place during his residence abroad—he at 
once declares himself satisfied, and announces his resumption of ownership with 
a song, which he repeats at intervals throughout every day and most of every 
night, weather permitting, untii the cares of a growing family give him some- 
thing better to do than loaf about whistling with his hands in his pockets. But 
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in sp ing the nightingale’s music is attuned to defiance of all trespassers, quite as 
much as to courtship of a lady love. 


A CHECK TO MIGRATION. 

But the reason why the past week, in spite of the summery conditions 
which hurried the life of all our native beasts, birds, insects, and flowers forward 
ata great pace, was uneventful in respect of migrants, on the East Coast at any 
rate, is very simple. The wind, which was rarely still, was always east or north, 
and birds cannot, of course, underiake long journeys a;ainst the wind. In the 
autumn, premature and persistent north and east winds bring the birds over 
to us in shoals before the.r time, ther fore it is only natural that similar winds 
in spring should retard their ge: eral advance. Indeed, I suspect that the only 
migrants which move at all during a period of adverse winds are those which 
have already arrived within so short a distance of their last year’s homes that 
familiar landmarks of hill and wood tempt them to cross one intervening space 
after anolti er until they are at home again. 

From East to WEst. 

Birds of strong flight, and those for whom food was abundant in spite of 
the unfavourable winds, would naturally be better able to yield to this temptation 
of familiar scenery ; and the house-imartins and sand-martins which came drop- 
ping in to their old quarters in small parties during the week were no doubt 
cases in point. Suill, as regards birds in general, and especially young birds of 
last season, who are not consciously repeating a homeward voyage, I should 
imag ne that the prevalent winds of last week will have very markedly affected 
their distribution for the coming season. Multitudes of birds which would have 
found their way with favouring west winds to the East and North must have been 
kept in the South and carried to the West. Wherefore we may confidently expect 
io hear that the nightingale, for instance, has this year extended his westward 
range, and we may look to Wales and Ireland for reports of many species 
breeding there ‘ar more numerously than usual. It is possible, also, that our 
Est Coast may receive stragglers which should have gone to countries further 
East and North, but the gene:al effect here is likely to be a paucity of nesting 
migrants. 

Tue WILLOW FEsTIVAL. 

At this season, one of the great annual festivals of the insect world is 
celebrated in the blooming of the sallow and willow. In summer the blackberry, 
and in autumn the ivy provide the great banquet for butterflies and moths, bees, 
teetles, bugs, and flies, but the spring feast of sallow and willow blossom is almost 
more important. Indeed, it is amazing that people think so little about the 
willow as the tree for bees in sprirg. You have only to stand under a large 
willow tree in any sunny hour of a late April day to hear the murmurous roar of 
thousands of bees, busily and happily collecting the food that is almost more 
essential to their well-bein: now than at any other period of the year. A single 
large willow in bloom contains more flowers that produce bee-food than a whole 
flower-garden express’y laid out for the purpose, and all the planting and care 
required for its growth is to poke a fresh willow-stick into the ground and leave it. 
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TREES FOR USE AND BEAUTY. 

There are few trees, moreover, with a wider range of changing beauty than 
the willows. Now a mass of bright greenish yeilow, they become a cascade of 
shimmering silver grey in summer, that is welcome and restful to the eye after 
the glare of emerald green foliage on every hand gleaming in the sun. And jn 
the winter many willows have red and yeliow birk, which gives a welcome touch 
of bright colour to any landscape, in happiest contrast with the sombre shade of 
evergreens. And of evergreens, it is a pily that so little box is planted 
nowadays except for the trim edging of flower-beds. Box is slow-growing 
certainly, and we live in a hurry ; but the tree has so many good points, being 
one of the very few evergreens or foliage plants of any kind that will thrive 
under the thick shade of taller neighbours, and providing such generous food for 
the bees in spring, that it ought not to be cast aside for newer favourites in 
shrubbe:ies where timber is not grown for profit. E. K. R, 




















H! bitter-sweet is the month of May ; 
Though she looks so brave, and she’s drest so gay, 
Though she decks her thorns in robes of white, 
The thorns are there, though they’re out of sight ; 
Tho’ bright her sun, and her skies so fair, 
Yet shiver the leaves in a wintry air, 
They shiver, they flutter, they’re turning grey, 
So bitter-sweet is the month of May. 


For the month of May’s a girl half-grown, 

An apple-bloom face, and a heart of stone. 

What recks she of Love, with its hopes and fears, 
This careless hovden of fifteen years ? 

To-day she is smiling and heavenly kind, 
To-morrow she'll whistle you down the wind. 
She changes her favour thrice a day, 

Oh ! never trust in the month of May ! 


Oh, cold and clear is the young May moon ! 

As hot and fierce is her sun at noon. 

There’s frost in the star-lit steely sky, 

There’s death in the dry wind whistling by. 

The ground is cracked where the wheat should grow, 

There’ll be no grass for the mowers to mow, 

And it’s oh ! for the cuckoo to change his tune, 

It’s oh ! for the sweet soft month of June ! C. H. Lee. 


NOT ABLE GARDENS: Broom House, Fulham, 


THE RESIDENCE 


ULHAM is no longer a restful suburb of the metropolis. 

It has become part of the metropolis itself, and few 
residences remain to tell of its ancient beauty, of its 

famous orchard and mark-_t gardens, and its lush 
river-side meadows. We are tempted to write of the 

history of the Fulham gardens, mindful of the Bishop of London’s 
palace and grounds, beautified with trees planted by Compton, 
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the ‘tree Bishop,” but may well rest content with describing a 
garden maintained by a lady known in the world of flowers for 
her devotion to gardening. We have described many gardens 
in Country Lire, in ‘Gardens Old and New,” but few are of 
greater interest to the devoted gardener than the beds and 
borders at Broom House, near to famous Hurlingham. 

.__It is a simple terrace garden stretching to the river flowing 
, silently by, and illustrates how 
much may be accomplished in 
a low-lying suburb by the 
river-side. And there is art 
in its arrangement, too. The 
garden reflects the seasons of 
the year, a procession from the 
time of winter aconite until 
the same yellow blossom colours 
the brown earth, and this is an 
enjoyable manifestation of the 
beauties of the year, showing 
that no month need be colour- 
less when the correct things are 
planted. 

When the writer visited 
Broom House, it was mid- 
summer, a_ frequently ragged 
time in many gardens, when 
the spring flowers are quite 
past and those of the summer 
proper hardly in full beauty; 
but here flowers were scattered 
everywhere, the effect helped 
by the legitimate use of what 
the world calls ‘“ bedders,” 0 
tender exotics of fine colouring. 
It is a garden in its truest sense, 
and fulfils Dean Hole’s ideal 
—‘‘a garden is a place in which 
you collect the most beautiful 
things that you can procure, 
and in which you _ arrange 
them to be as like Nature as 
ever you can make them. 


T j ardening are 
ecountry Lirgn the joys of gardening 
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astonishing when 
an effort is made 
to show the sea- 
sons of the year. 
Of course, it de- 
mands scmewhat 
extensive know- 
ledge of flowers, 
but with patient 
study and obser- 
vation it may be 
accomplished. 
Then is it a daily 
pleasure to watch 
the opening of 
some new flower 
and the rising 
spikes of others 
to carry on the 
panorama of 
varied colouring. 

There ate 
noble trees in the 
grounds, cedar 
groups stretching 
their big flat 
branches against 
the sky, an old 
liquidambar root 
bowered over 
with Crimson 
Rambler roses, 
copper beeches, 
evergreen oaks, deciducus cypress (Taxodium distichum), and 
an unusually handsome specimen of the tulip tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera), which was flowering profusely at,the time of our 
visit, its pale yellowish flowers scarcely discernible amongst the 
quaintly-shaped lobed leaves. 

The garden has fine broad walks, grass and otherwise, and 
many quiet retreats where ferns in rich variety luxuriate. The 
fern walk in summer is a pleasant place, and this grouping 
together in a suitable spot of things that delight in shade and 
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cool surroundings 
is a lesson to 
gardeners” in 
general, amateur 
and ___ otherwise, 
who frequently 
fail to make good 
use of their 
opportunities. 
There is not the 
slightest excuse 
as a rule for 
bare or unsightly 
spots. Some- 
thing will clothe 
them in verdure 
and graceful 
growth, and the 
stronger-growing 
ferns area sheet- 
anchor under 
such conditions. 
Near the fern 
walkan American 
vine has_ taken 
possession of an 
arbour, and again 
a lesson is forced 
upon us-the right 
use of climbers 
other than the 
eternal Virginian 
creeper. We 
have no wish to write unkindly of the vitis or ampelopsis— 
vitis is the new classification—but we may remind makers of 
gardens that other things are in existence. It is time the 
American vines, beautiful in growth, colour, and fruit, should 
receive just consideration. No race of climbing plants is more 
picturesque and more full of colour from leaf and fruit than the 
vine, whether the luscious little sweet-water of the cottage 
front, or the noble Japanese vines with leaves of crimson and 
gold in the autumn. 
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It is impossible to fix upon one time in the year at Broom 
House and declare it to be the most enjoyable. In spring 
the grass is full of daffodils, the rhododendrons are banks of 
colour, and the azaleas fill the air with spicy fragrance from the 
clusters of brilliant and varied colouring; the birds sing in the 
trees, and no murmuring from the outside world breaks the 
peacefulness of this suburban retreat. Miss Sulivan delights to 
have an abundance of flowers from February until autumn; and 
this is managed by obtaining a succession of things in the same 
beds and borders. It is impossible to achieve success unless a 
carefully thought out plan is represented by living things. In 
the same bed daffodils, paonies, perennial larkspurs, and 
starworts or Michaelmas daisies may create a succession. It is 
not a formal garden. Trees cast their shadows upon the lawn, 
and the beds are of simple, unconventional design, set upon the 
grass to intensify the flower colouring. 

The bank facing the river is yellow with primroses in spring, 
and almost every nook and corner contains some interesting 
flower, a memento of a visit to sunnier climes than ours, or the 
present of a gardening friend. At the time of our visit to Broom 
House we were charmed with a bed in which were massed 
larkspurs, cornflowers, poppies, and other annuals, and a bed of 
tea roses with pansies. A very pretty feature was a border of 
annual flowers, seedling pinks, the deep blue Phacelia campanu- 
laria, and Nemesia strumosa Suttoni. Annuals are over- 
shadowed in English gardens. We have seen them in the 
Scottish parks in profusion and far into the autumn, colouring bed 
and border in a way only possible by the free use of hardy 
perennials. A well-selected group of annuals will give beauty to 
the garden for many months, and Miss Sulivan not only plants 
them liberally, but makes choice of such a gem as Phacelia 
campanularia, the bluest of blue flowers, rejoicing in warm soils 
and sunny positions. 

, A big bed of perennial larkspurs was margined with the 
brilliant Mimulus cupreus, and another group that attracted our 
attention was of Campanula lactiflora, which seeds itself about in 
a delightful way. This is the kind of plant to naturalise in the 
woodland or rougher border; it possesses beauty peculiarly its 
own, and when the plant seeds about in its own way there is an 
interesting variation in flower colouring. Its growth is dwarf 
and rigid, but softened by the plumy masses of flowers of 
a milk-white or blue colour. 

It is surprising how much may be accomplished with 
comparatively little expense in altering or making places for 
certain classes of plants. Near the river there was a heap of gravel, 
which is now changed into a rock garden, where, in spite of 
the populous neighbourhood near, with its smoky fogs and 
unpleasant conditions inseparable from towns, many delicate 
and beautiful alpines are quite happy—white thyme, Primula 
scotica, alpine pinks, the exquisite Romneya Coulteri, and many 
other things too numerous to mention here. 

Against a shrub group larkspurs were massed in great 
array ; and howrich a contrast !—deep purples and blues against 
the green background. 

A bog garden is not a familiar feature of English gardens, 
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but there is a place for moisture-loving plants, a place where we 
saw the hardy pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea), and a glorious 
colouring of the deep purple bellflower (Campanula pulla). This 
is one of the most troublesome of all species to grow with 
success. We have seen colonies of it at Wisley, but never so 
near the metropolis as Fulham. We should be grateful if any 
good gardener near London or any other very large town would 
tell us of equal success with one of the most charming of the 
whole family. Pratia angulata is another plant quite at home, 
a mossy arenaria-like species, studded with white flowers so 
thickly as to almost hide the green growth, as also Nierembergia 
rivularis and the Moccasin-flower of North America (Cypri- 
pedium spectabile), to mention only a few of the many rarer 
things. Ss 

Near the river the visitor will find a series of little gardens 
constructed to provide essential 
conditions for various groups of 
plants. We pass from the bog 
garden to the rock garden, and 
thence to a little pond for 
aquatics and quite moisture- 
seeking things, such as our 
yellow iris of the streamside, 
hybrid water-lilies, the crimson- 
flowered spiraa palmata, forget- 
me-not, primula japonica, 
Rodgersia podophylla, — the 
double arrow-head (Sagittaria), 
a mass of the fine-leaved sax!- 
fraga peltata, and iris Kaempfer\, 
which Miss Sulivan is trying 
to coax into respectable 
behaviour. This flower of 
Japan is unfortunately not 
always a success, but it 1s 
worth trying many times to 
obtain those flower trails by 
the water-side, as varied and 
charming in colour as ‘the 
nympheas basking on the water 
surface. ; 

There is something to 1D- 
terest the true gardener on 
every hand. The mock orange 
(Philadelphus grandiflorus) 15 
not a rare shrub, but it is sel- 
dom permitted to reveal its true 
growth. On the June day when 
we went to Broom House, 4 
“COUNTRY LIFE." shrub was bent with the weight 
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of blossom, unlike the scraggy unwholesome growth in the choke- 
muddle shrubbery, the abode of a dozen things striving for the 
mastery. Shrubs as well as trees prevail, we mean shrubs of a 
different nature to the wearisome repetition of privet or laurel. 
There are laburnum, magnolia conspicua, the beautiful pure 
white M. stellata of the early spring, and the new hybrid clematis 
Countess of Orkney. This reminds us that wherever possible a 
climbing plant is used to drape trees and stumps with growth and 
flowers. A Crimson Rambler rose drapes an ash and the stump 
of a liquidambar, creating brilliant flower pictures in the summer- 
time. Few roses of recent years have become more popular than 
this; its colour is garish, and, when fading, turns to hues of 
magenta and purple, ashy and unpleasant, but for distant effect 
or to ramble into a tree top its dashing crimson is most effective. 

In the rose house border, warm, sunny, and where the soil is 
light, Miss Sulivan has planted things that require these 
conditions, the alstroemerias, ixias, and South African bulbs. 

We have written sufficiently of this interesting garden to 
show to our readers that gardening of the less conventional kind 
is possible in a suburb of London, but, of course, this 
grouping of perennials, their succession to tell the months 
of the year, and this successful growth of rare alpines is the 
outcome of a deep love for the things that cover the earth— 
the trees and the flowers. Miss Sulivan is one of that goodly 
company who give expression to that love in spite of obstacles 
inseparable from a vicinity near to the encroaching dominion 
of London. It is interesting to know that the wood of the 
drawing-room floor and doors 
is of cedar, cut from a monarch 
that once shaded the grounds of 
Broom House. We are afraid 
that this is a mere string of 
notes, but the accompanying 
illustrations will reveal some 
of the pretty spots in a garden 
of flowers. 


TRAPS &S 
( APTURES. 


VER it the village 
laughed fora 
week. From it two 
Englishmen were 
hurt in those 

English essentials—pride, 
purse, and liberty. Through 
it a police constable became a 
sergeant. By it, in after recitals, 
“Nabby” Sims, if his pro- 
fessional distinction suffered, 
was more firmly established 
in repute as a rustic wag than 
ever. 
That night the said Nabby 
Sims started on his _ solitary 
watching, and then held himself 
motionless, listening, all his Copyright 

faculties aroused at the far-off 

sound that had come on the wind, through the darkness, from 
away across the fields. A slow minute wore away; the faint 
cry mounted again, sharp, pain charged, strange to the unknowing, 
but recognised, familiar, desired — music, in short —to the 
poacher’s ears. ‘*She”’ was there at last. 

» Nabby, when he had scrambled through the hedge, turned 
and looked back down the lane towards the dark, lightless blocks 
of the nearest dwellings of the village. A passing speculation 
as to the whereabouts of that demon of a young constable 
tempered his exultation. The distant cry resounded, clearer in 
the silence, and Nabby slouched off across the turnips, a low 
moon at his shoulder, before him the dense dark distance of the 
plantation. 

He did not need the recurring scream to guide him to where 
he had set the trap at dusk with extra care, keeping his hands 
from the earth covering, for his two previous attempts had been 
failures, and he had feared leaving the smell. The repetitions of 
the sound irritated him; that was the worst of steel, with all its 
likeliness it was noisy ; wire, once fast, assured silence. Nabby 
hurried. But nearing the intended spot, he moved cautiously, 
making a detour, coming up alongside the hedge, his sight and 
hearing strained. 

A few yards from the bank his eye discovered the little 
Crouching figure on the fallow; then, as he neared, the caught 
are leaped to its height in the moonbeams, lifting the trap off 
the ground, beating the air with its free fore paws, and venting in 
Mts extremity a scream that made Nabby curse and start forward. 
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But some dozen paces off he stopped suddenly and stood looking. 
The frantic leaps ceased, the extended figure again became a 
mound on the bare earth. The man’s strained faculties were 
projected beyond, past the hare, into the silence. After a tense 
interval he spoke, addressing the animal : 

‘* Poor thing, poor thing!’ 

To those who knew Nabby as only less inveterate wag than 
poacher this would probably have savoured of humour rather 
than of compassion. Certainly something very like a chuckle 
accompanied the repeated ejaculation: ‘‘ Poor thing, poor thing!” 
The hare leapt and screamed. 

Tobacco betrays, yet Nabby fumbled for his pipe, filled it, 
lit up, and began to smoke. His glance went through the up- 
wreathing smoke to the curled bundle of fur upon the fallow, and 
he chuckled again soitly. 

‘I daren’t let yer out,” he began, the pipe well under way, 
“though I’m grieved for yer, poor thing! Poor thing! It’s 
’ard to see yer sufferin’ an’ not give yer a’elp on the way, as a 
Christian should.” There was a faint rustle somewhere along 
the hedge beyond; it might have been a rat in the brambles. 
Nabby’s rugged features wreathed themselves to smiling in the 
glow of his pipe. He resumed, in full breath, as if the hare were 
an audience : 

‘*No, I mustn’t touch yer; they’d put me in prison if I did, 
they’re that ’ard-’earted. You'll ketch cold, I’m afraid, out in the 
open with nothin’ to shelter yer. The ditch t’other side o’ the 
‘edge ’ud be warmer, but yer might find a stoat or a weasel or 
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varmin o’ some kind there. Varmin are allus about a-seekin’ 
what they may devour.’ Nabby, from his chuckle, approved 
the Scriptural adaptation. ‘An’ varmin like ’edgerows; good 
cover for ’em,” he explained to the hare. 

‘Cruel folk!” ejaculated Nabby, “to set a trap for a poor 
puss. They baited it by layin’ a carrot nigh, I'll warrant. 
There’s baits a-many; carrots for ‘ares, cheese for mice, ’errings’ 
‘eads for rats, petticoats and pint pots for policemen. It’s very 
easy to ketch a bobby, but very ’ard to get ’im punished,” 
averred Nabby inconsequently. 

‘| wonder,” he pursued thoughtfully, yet keeping his voice 
raised, ‘if I was to pop my old jacket over yer, to keep yer 
warm, whether they'd pull me for that. Y’ see you've got nuthin’. 
You've got no thick coat round yer, buttoned close down the front 
with big buttons as shine an’ look pretty when you jist ketch a 
sight ov em round the corner or over the ’edge or anywhere.” 
Nabby positively cackled with merriment, as though something 
tickled him immensely. 

_ No, ’taint like as though you ’ad one of these comfortable 
coats with a stan’-up collar, an’ a belt round the middle ter keep 
yer from fallin’ to bits, an’ a cape on yer shoulders, an’ a 'elmet 
with a front made for touchin’ properly, an’ tiny air-’oles ter keep 
yer ’ead cool when yer feel bumptious, an’ thick-soled boots ter 
keep yer feet warm in idleness, all pervided by a soft-'earted, 
soft-’eaded public. But bein’ as you're like me, you work for 
yer livin’, p’r’aps yer don’t want so much kiverin’ up an’ packin’ 
round. An’ I dussay your inner linin’ don’t come from visits on 
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the cheap to them places where they pervide entertainment for 
man an’ beast.” 

The pipe, neglected for philosophy, went out, so Nabby had 
to light up afresh, which he did to the accompaniment of guttural 
merriment. 

He had more to say: 

“You ’appen to be on the north side of the ’edge. You aint 
learnt ‘ow to keep out o’ draughts an’ danger. You've never ’ad 
a lesson in slipperiness, so you can’t sneak away; sneakin’ 
requires gifts an’ trainin’.” Nabby blew clouds in demonstrative 
enjoyment. 

“I’m afraid I must leave yer to yer fate,” he concluded, 
after an interval for tobacco and reflection. ‘The law don’t 
allow me to touch yer, an’ | never break the law, never, never. 
Ha, ha! 

“ But I might fetch a policeman,” he said quickly, illumined 
with an idea. ‘That is if I know’d where to find ’im—that 
funny thing what potters about usin’ up good air an’ grub. But 
I don’t know where to look for ’im, seein’ as I’ma respectable man 
an’ keep decent company. Let me see ” he recapitulated 
slowly and emphatically the most doubtful occupations and 
local resorts conceivable. ‘ Askin’ yer pardon,” he said, with a 
courtly wave of his pipe in the direction of the hare, ‘for 
mentionin’ sich. But we're in the open air,” he added. ‘ The 
flavour ‘Il go off afore it reaches yer, I trust. 

‘Well, | must leave yer,”’ decided Nabby at length. ‘ The 
best o’ friends must part; sometimes without kissin’! I must 
drop yer a tear at a distance. They might pull me for sympa- 
thisin’,”’ he reflected suddenly, starting back in mock horror, ‘ if 
there was a bobby nigh, but there aint, there aint, oh, no; ov 
course not.” He turned away slowly. ‘*Good-night!” he said 
over his shoulder. ‘*Good-night! Sorry, orfully sorry!” 

A score of yards away he halted, turned, and lifted his voice. 

‘** Mind yer don’t ketch cold!” 

He slouched off towards the village and the moon, bubbling 
over with hoarse, broken laughter. 


It was a full hour later, and the moon was well up in the sky. 
Nabby must have returned, for he lay along under the hedge, 
in the shadow, his gaze to the hare still a prisoner one hundred 
yards away and mute as all else was still. 

Nabby, after shifting his limbs wearily, of a sudden stiffened 
himself and strained his eyes. A man was bending over the 
trapped hare, which struggled, screaming. Nabby heard a curse 
or two, then the sound of kicks as the man straightened himself. 
Police helmet and tunic were distinct enough as he turned to the 
moon. 

The officer, stooping again to the animal, started up an 
instant later, suddenly aroused, his head turned to the plantation. 
He posed a full minute, motionless, in intent listening attitude, 
then decidedly, harshly, released the trap from its securing cord, 
took it with the hare hanging, and flung it beside the bank near, 
scrambled through the hedge, crossed the lane, visible enough to 
Nabby but making no sound of footsteps on the grass, and 
plunged into the plantation. Nabby relaxed, rejoicing. But he 
still lay. 

It might have been twenty minutes after when Nabby’s 
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head was again lifted watchfully. ‘The approaching shadow just 
discernible in the distance was moving along within the field by 
the hedge beyond where the flung hare and trap lay. Nabby, 
being right in the track, slunk back to a gap in the hedgerow 
whence he could choose lane or field at will. He raised himself 
there, curious, keenly observant, and, for the first time that night, 
puzzled. It was not the constable returning, of course. The 
advancing shadow forged into recognition—a fellow of the craft, 
almost of equal eminence, somewhat of a rival, hailing from ‘he 
next hamlet. Nabby crouched again, pondering. What did he 
want this way? He should have been elsewhere, far from the 
enemy. ‘The fool!” Nabby execrated under breath. And wonld 
he notice the spoil ? 

He did, of course. Nabby saw him stop, stoop, and draw 
himself up sharply to lock round. He then came on towards 
Nabby, but having gone fifty yards his resolution sped and he 
halted, looked about, listened, and returned in his steps. This 
time there was no hesitation. But before he could loose the dead 
hare, Nabby, goaded with the prospect of loss, called softly— 
“* Hold hard!” 

The other started as if shot, and the next minute the two men 
met. 

“ Nabby!” 

“‘ Jake!” 

Nabby laughed uneasily. Jake, matter of fact, said: 

“Where d’you come from?” Without waiting for an 
answer he stooped and lifted the quarry. 

«« Better not, Jake.” 

The other looked up, comprehending the warning. But he 
held on, merely saying contemptuously : 

‘“ Wunt do, Nabby.”’ 

‘* Well it aint yours, any’ow.”’ 

‘“T thought so; I know yer. 

“You know it aint.” 

‘‘ ust come, fust served. 

‘‘T bin ’ere ‘arf the night.” 

Jake laughed sardonically. ‘‘ Likely, likely. You're a bit 
ov a bamboozler, we know. But I aint a suckin’ duck.” 

‘No, an’ don’t be a fool.’ Nabby’s good humour had 
evaporated ; his vigil had been long, his reward momentarily more 
uncertain, naturally his tone was sharp. 

“‘] should be if I left this becus’ 0’ your gammon.”’ 

Nabby made a sudden snatch, but the other, wary, held, 
jerked in his turn, and the struggle was inevitable. 

The men reeled from the hedge, swaying, straining, tugging, 
cursing in gasps and snatches of breath ; stumbling on the damp, 
uneven ground. One of the pair suddenly eased his pull without 
loosing and the other reeled backward at the unexpected 
slackening of the strain. In the attempt to recover balance both 
fell, one upon his back and head, heavily, clutching the trap with 
both hands, the other above, across, striking in descent his 
chin on the iron with a jar that dazed him. Then the wily enemy 
appeared from the hedge, swift, silent, eager, and the next instant 
two right wrists were brought strongly together, there was a 
glinggand a sharp snap of steel, and through the two prone ones 
returning. consciousness a voice sounded, saying : 

« When you're quite rested we'll go.” 


We'll see.”’ 


> 99 


I)’ you pass ’em : 


«“ An’ that,” said Nabby after- 
wards, when the gall had worn 
off sufficiently to allow of pic: 
turesque recital, ** that’s ’ow me an’ 
Jake made a green constable into 
a striped sergeant.” 

W. H. Rainsrorb. 
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BuLBous PLANTS IN Pots AFTER 

FLOWERING. 

E have received several 
letters lately about the 
treatment of — bulbous 
plants grown in pols, 
asking whether they are 
of further use for growing 

in this way. To this we must answer No; 
but that is no reason whatever why the 
bulbs should be thrown away, especially 
when the gardens are of large extent. 
The writer plants out all the worn-out - 
bulbs in the garden and woodland, any: 
where, im truth, that their flowers will 
beautify. It is surprising how the expensé® 
of a arden are reduced when such thoughtful 
ways of using the ‘‘ rubbish ” are acted — 
At the present moment, in a rough bit 0 
rootery, hundreds of Hyacinth spikes sig 
the wind and make dashesof colour, blue, ree 
purple, and pink, to mention merely @ lew 
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shades, and this the result siniply of planting out bulbs that have done duty in pots. 
Daffodils, Tulips, Chionodoxas, Scillas, Grape Hyacinths (Muscaris), Snowdrops, 
and other spring-flowering things may be treated in the same way. Of course, 
bulbs are cheap, but expenses quickly increase unless attention is paid to a small 
matter such as this. One bulb is, however, useless after flowering, and that is 
the sacred Lily of China (Narcissus Tazetta), which after its season is over must 
be thrown away. When the pot bulbs have finished flowering, drv them off 
gradually until they can be placed out in the open, then remove from the 
pots, and store in some cool place until autumn. Plant early in Septem! er if 
possible, as the bulbs are more likely to succeed if put in then than when allowed 
to remain on dry, and possibly hot, shelves until very late in the vear. 


PREPARING FOR SUMMER. 

One’s thoughts now must be directed towards making preparations for the 
coming summer—we mean in the way of hardening the things intended for bedding, 
so that nv check to growth is experienced when the various things are put out 
towards the end of May. Zonal Pelargoniums—better known as Geraniums— 
Lobelias, Calceolarias, sub-tropical plants—of which the Castor Oil is a good 
type—tuberous Begoniis, Ageratums, and sweet-scznted Tobaccos (Nicotiana) 
should receive more air to harden the growth, but not, of course, be exposed to keen 
winds or sharp fros:s. But how greatly has the aspect of the summer garden 
changed during the past few years. Where Geraniums reigned, hardy plants 
occupy their places, the 
tufed Pansies, Thlox, 
Larkspur, and noble 
perennials boldly massed, 
while Fuchsias now play a 
large part in the summer 
aangement. We must 
confess to a sirong love 
for the large specimen 
Fuchsias, with shoots bent 
with the pendent flowers, 
the big fragrant Helio- 
trope, the blue Piumbago, 
blue Agapanthus, and big 
things that may be shel- 
tered in an outhouse 
during the winter. We are 
surprised that the Cape 
Pelargoniums, the — old 
scented Geraniums, are 
not more used in adorning 
the terrace, but this form 
of gardening will have its 
rightful place when the 
good plants available for 
the purpose are well 
known—the Myrtle, 
Pomegranate, and Pelar- é f iy 
goniums. Those big : 
scarlet zonal Geraniums 
that were much used in 
the days of our forefathers 


are seldom seen now, which : i“ 


isa pity. Their flare of sini _ 
wholesome colouring was ep Sr 
> OMe 4 
welcome. W* 
THE SNAKE’S-HEAD FRtI- 
TILLARY IN GROUPS. 
The simplest wild ’ 

flowers are sometimes of 

the greatest possible gar- 

den use, and the Snake’s- 

head of many an English 

meadow is an illustration. 

We were lately charmed 

with sv all beds of the bulbs upon the outskirts of a lawn. There were masses 
of bloom, and quite varied in colour, some finely chequered, others ivory white 
—this being the variety alba—and the flowers remain long in beauty. One 
generally finds the Fritillary—F. Meleagris is the correct name—in colonies 
onthe rock garden, or in the grass, both appropriate places ; but its value as 
a bulbous flower for the pleasure grounds should not be lost sight of. 

THE SINGLE PURPLE CHINA ASTER. 


COUNTESS 


_ Reerence has been made already to this beautiful flower. It is the type 
of all the Cnina Asters of gardens, the species Callistephus sinensis, and a 
huntred times handsomer than the squat and bushy varieties the world delights 
to honour, Strange is it that the origin of a race should promise to usurp the 
plice of its progeny in general estimation, Lut this is likely to be so. The 
plant is strong in growth, and the broad, sing e, warm, purple-coloured flower 
with yellow centre or disc is held upon a sturdy stem. There is nothing dumpy 
about the plant. It is a vigorous, wholesome, an | good garden flower for 
Simmer, and a bed of it even is not too much. Of course, it is not too late to 
plant, as late May is sufficiently early, owing to the possibility of frosts, 
AMPELOPSIS MURALIS. 

It does not seem to be known that this form of the popular A. Veitchi is 
better than the type we know so well for its close growth and the beautiful autumn 
colouring of its foliage ; but muralis is more grace‘ul, in so much that it does not 
grow so close to the wall. This is, of course, a distinct advantage. The fault 
of Veitch’s Virginian Creeper is its too close growth. It grows quite against 
the Surface, entirely hiding the brick or whatever it is used to cover; but 
mwal's, while doing this, hangs out graceful tendrils. It is not so rampant 
and untidy as the old Ampelopsis hederacea, and has the advantage of Veitchi 
Without its formality. 

ANNUAL FLOWERS THAT LAST. 

Annuals for the flower garden may be roughiy divided into two classes, 
WZ, those which give a brilliant display for a time, but are quickly over, and 
others sufficiently enduring to remain bright and gay until the advent of frost. 

he first are only suitable in the wild garden, where their premature decay is 
hot a matter of much consequence ; but the more enduring are acceptable for 

Sin prominent places, and indeed flower gardens of almost any size can be 
made beautiful right through summer and early autumn solely by their aid. 
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Con-iderable advance has been made of late years in their propagation and 
management, and in many, perhaps the majority of cases, those that were 
formerly struck in the autumn, and grown on either in warmth or cold frames 
through the winter, are now obtained from seed sown about the beginning of 
March, such things, for instance, as Verbenas, Petunias, Antirrhinums, 
Gail ardias, and Pentstemon gloxinioides. Some of these, of course, are prac- 
tically hardy perennials, but it is better to treat them as annuals for ordinary 
summer planting. No better or more lasting dwarf annual tas yet been ‘ound 
than a good strain of Phlox Drummondi. Some good varieties of annual 
Chrysanthemums have been introduced of late years, and also of Marigolds. In 
the case of the last-named, a long season of flowering can only be obtained when 
decaying flowers are promptly removed. One of the most enduring of dwarf- 
growing plants with dark-coloured flowers is the annual Toadflax (Linaria 
reticulata), 
BERBERIS NEPALENSIS. 

**B” sends the following note: ‘*Though quite hardy in the more 
favoured districts of England, this is too tender for general outdoor planting, yet 
at the same time it is valuable for the cool conservatory, as under such condi- 
tions the long handsome pinnate leaves retain their rich colouring, and form a 
noble wide-spreading specimen. Its value in this respect is enhanced during 
the early months of the year by the clusters of golden blossoms which crown 

the mass of leaves. Thriv- 

ing, as it does, with simple 

protection from frosts and 

harsh cutting winds, it 

forms a far more pleasing 

feature in the conservatory 

than some tender subject 

which is simply struggling 

for existence under such 

conditions, Close prox- 

imity to a door or draughty 

corridor, so fatal to the 

appearance of many plan's, 

would not affect this Bar- 

berry. Though, as implied 

ly the specific name, a 

native of Nepaul, it (or 

a slight form thereof) ex- 

ere tends to China and Japan.” 
{This noble Berberis is 
frequently a success in 
= places near the sea. We 

have seen noble specimens 

4 of it in gudens bv the 
re shores of North Wates. 


Bee aoe —ED.] 





BORONIA MEGASTIGMA. 
(The Sweetest Scented of 


i eee Indoor Flowers.) 
ell gee Though this is not 
z showy, its long slender 
‘ shoots, thickly studded for 


some distance with deli- 

cately-poised bell-shaped 

flowers, are very pretty, 

even though their colours 

-are yellow and brown. 

Apart from this, it pos- 

sesses one more claim 

f to popular favour, 

ym i and that is the delicious 

fragrance of the flowers, 

which is so pronounced 

that a single plant will 

make its presence manifest 

in a good-sized structure, yet, at the same time, if represented in considerable 

numbers, this scent is not at all overpowering. For decorative effect alone this 

species is much surpassed by the newer B, heterophylla, but the leaves 

of this last if bruised or violently agitated emit an unpleasant odour, 

while the flowers are but slightly scented. B. megastigma is a native of South- 

West Australia, whence it was introduced in 1873. Several fail with it 

owing to the plants running up tall and thin. To obviate this they should be 

freely stopped during their earlier stages and given as light and airy a position 

as possible. After flowering the plants must be cut back hard and encouraged 

to break freely by being kept rather close, and occasionally damped 

overhead. Then, when the young shoots are about half an inch long, is the 

lime to repot if necessary, usins good peat, with a plentiful sprinkling of 

rough silver sand, After this they need just about the same treatment as 
an Epacris. 

RHODODENDKON DALHOUSIA. 

When in bloom this is a noble Rhododendron, by reason of its large 
massive blossoms, which are of a pale primrose tint when first expanded, 
but later on become almost white. The number of flowers in a cluster rarely 
exceeds half-a-dozen. It is one of the most difficult to grow of all the 
Himalayan species, forming even in health a loose straggling specimen. For 
this reason R. Dalhousie is rarely seen in gardens, yet where represented in 
a collection it will when in bloom be at once singled out for especial notice. 
We are told by Sir Joseph Hooker that it grows as an epiphyte on tees 
of Magnolia Campbelli, and on Oaks and Laurels. So si uated, in many 
instances the branches push out a considerable distance in order to reach 
the light. Even when grown under the most favourable conditions the plant 
still retains this character, while like other epiphites it is naturally very 
shallow rooting, hence close masses of ‘svil must be avoided, When cultivated 
in pots ample drainage should be given, and the most suitable soil is good 
fibrous peat, with an admixture of nodules of charcoal and rough silver sand. 
Though the typical Rbododendren Dalhousie is rarely seen, a hybrid between it 
‘ind R. ciliatum is one of the most popular of greenhouse Rhododendrons. 
This is Countess of Haddington, raised about forty years ago. It is of good 
constitution, forming naturally a sturdy bush, with bell-shaped blossoms tinged with 
rosy purple on the outside, but which become paler alter expansion. A beautiful 
hybrid was figured in Van Houtte’s ‘‘ Flore des Serres et Jardins de l'Europe,” 
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of the handsomest bushes that can be used close to the 
shore, and will stand full drenchinz with salt water, but js 
a little difficult to transplant.” Althouzh these are things 
recommended for America, all are happy here, and their 
names will be familiar to those who know something about 
the trees and shrubs for English gardens. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always 
pleased to assist readers in difficulties concerning their 
gardens. We are also in touch with many first-class 
gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a reliable man. ; 


YORKSHIRE... . 
.. . BIRD-LIFE8. 


OME: of the accompanying photographs 

are, I believe, absolutely unique, and 

were taken last year by Mr. T. A, 
Metcalfe. Great care and _ patience 

were used to get them. In the case 

of the stone curlew, we had’ to wait six hours 
before the bird came back and settled on her 





7. A. Metcalfe. MERLIN ON NEST. Copyright eggs. The thrush feeding young shows the 

youngsters with their mouths wide open and 
under the name of R. Dalhousiz Victorianum, and described as a hybrid raised by necks stretched to the fullest extent, ravenous for food. This 
M. V. Cuvelicr, and having R. Dalhousiz and R. Nuttalli for its parents. This bird is an early breeder, often having eggs long before the 
was nearly eighteen years ago. Himalayan Rhododendrons are peerless flowers. leaves come. The birds are very fond of snails, and those 


PLANTING HYBRID WATER-LILIES. 

April and early May are the times to plant hybrid 
Water-lilies (Nymphas), and our notes in an early number 
will be devoted to this beautiful and important race of water 
flowers 

SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE SEASHORE. 

We were looking through the Bulletin of the New 
England Association of Park Superintendents, and noticed 
a list of some shrubs and trees for the seashore, compiled 
by Mr. Dawson and Mr. J. C. Olmsted, both well-known 
American landscape gardeners. The first note was by Mr. 
Dawson, who says, ** Right at the shore very few shrulis 
and trees do well, but a few feet inward the Scotch Pine, 
Pinus rigida, Robinia pseudacacia, Ailantus glandulosa, 
Populus monilifera and tremuloides, Rhus typhina and 
g'abra, Cephalanthus occidentalis, Myrica cerifera and Gale, 
Hippophza rhamnoides ‘and Hz. salicifolia, Tamarix 
indica, gallica, and chinensis, Salix alba, and fossibly 
lucida, ali do fairly well near salt water. When once a 
good protection belt is started, almost all the ordinary 
native trees and shrubs will do well near the water’s 
edge. At the Island of Nanshon, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by salt water, bushes, Tupelo, Pines, Viburnum 
dentatum, V. cassinoides, Sweet Fern, Myrica, Black 
Crabs, and many others, grow near to the water’s edge, 
and, though dwaried somewhat by the heavy winds, all 
seem healthy. What is now needed is protection by 
board fences or thrifty plantations nearest the water—coarse 
Poplars or Willow—to screen in the more tender plants 
when being started. When once a shelter is formed the 
rest is easy.” Mr. Olmsted’s note is, ‘*‘ Mr. Dawson does 
not mention in this connection the common wild Rose 





(Rosa lucida) at Newport; the Japanese Rose (Rosa 7. A. Metcalfe. COCK WATER-HEN ON NEST. Copyright 
rugosa) is much used with great success on lawns close to 

the shore. Baccharis halimifolia grows naturally on the edges of salt marshes they fancy most are Helix nemoralis, H. hortensis, and 
where it is subject to be flooded by every spring tide, and is therefore a very H. arbustorum. One curious nest that came to my notice 
valuable bush for shore planting under some conditions. The beach Plum is one was built on the top of an occupied wren’s nest in a black- 


berry bush. Both thrush and wren reared 
their young. I have noticed a small dark 
thrush on the coast in the autumn, and I have 
seen at least one albino, and several specimens 
partly white or sandy coloured. In very hard 
winters the birds suffer severely, and are often 
picked up dead. After the severe weather in 
the winter of 1894-95 thrushes’ nests were 
hardly to be found in some parts of the 
country. =. 
The cock moorhen or water-hen sitting 
on the nest took a good deal of getting, 
although these birds are very common 
throughout this county, as indeed they are in 
most others; but it is a somewhat singular 
thing that on the largest sheet of water that 
we have in Yorkshire there is hardly a moor- 
hen to be found, though the coot nests there 
in scores. This absence is generally attributed 
to the great numbers of pike, some of large 
size, that are in the lake; but it has always 
seemed to me very curious that the pike should 
not attack the young coots, just as in the 
same way they take the young water-hens, and 
I think some other explanation must be sought; 
probably the coots themselves drive the 


7. A. Metcaife. CURLEW ON NEST. Copyright moorhens away. Varicties are very scarce, 
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Only one has come under my notice, and 
that was a pied bird with white wings. I 
have often observed several unfinished nests 
of the moorhen near the one containing eggs, 
as | also have in the case of the great crested 
grebe, and I think the moorhens generally 
make these when there is plenty of material 
at hand. ‘The hen merlin sitting on her 
eggs was taken on one of our Yorkshire 
moors, where I am sorry to say merlins are 
getting very scarce. I have been instrumental 
in saving one or two pairs, but that abomina- 
tion the pole-trap catches many of them. I 
have examined a good:many nests with young, 
and very seldom have I| found the remains of 
young grouse; generally their food has con- 
sisted of larks, meadow-pipits, beetles, and 
large moths. This pretty photograph took 
a great deal of trouble to secure. We had 
the camera well concealed, and were working 
with about 130yds. of thread tied to the shutter, 
but the bird was very chary of coming on. 
We lay down in the heather of a gully, and 
after an hour and a-half crept out to where 1. A. Metcalfe, 
the fishing reel containing the thread was lying, 

and pulled. No result. The bird was not on the eggs. We 
changed the plate, arranged the shutter, and again crept into 
concealment for a similar period, but on pulling the thread our 
result again was a blank. I suggested to Metcalfe that the 
next time we ought to keep absolute silence, and not speak a 
word, for although we had only conversed occasionally in 
whispers, sound travels far on these high and lonely moors, and 
the bird had evidently heard us. We again put all in order 
and retired to our cover, and as the sun was extremely hot, and 
we were not able to talk, we both fell fast asleep—the best thing 
that we could have done under the circumstances. I was the 
first to awake, anl, on looking at my watch, found that we 
had been slumberiag considerably over an hour. I could not 
help laughing to myself as I thought what a joke it would 
have been if some of our photographic friends had happened 
to pass by and taken a snap-shot at us with their cameras, as 
showing ‘*‘ How to photograph birds on their nests!”’ Well, | 
woke up Metcalfe, and he crawled out to the reel and pulled 
the thread. Up shot the merlin; but we had got what we 
wanted, and had caught the bird in a very pretty attitude, with 
her head just slightly turned round. The nest was amongst 
the thick ling —near to the edge of a deep ravine—and contained 
four eggs, which in due course were safely hatched out. 

The common curlew is one of the shyest of birds to 
approach, whether on its nest or on the seacoast, though I 
must admit that I have occasionally stumbled on to a curlew, 
sitting on its eggs, that got up right under my feet, and this, 
too, when the eggs were perfectly fresh. However, we circum- 
vented the bird in this instance, by getting the obliging keeper 
to put up a big stone at some little distance from the nest, and 
move it nearer every day or so, until it was exactly the distance 
from the nest that we wished to place the camera at, and when 
the bird would endure this, and sit quietly on her eggs, he was 
to telegraph to us at once. ‘The consequence was that, when 
we received our summons, our labours were very considerably 
lightened, for having rigged up our camera and concealed it as 
well as we could, we fastened about 12o0yds. of thread to the 
shutter and retired into cover. The bird was back on her eggs 
in about half-an-hour, and allowed us to get 
three good shots at her (all we wanted). The 
illustration shows the hen bird on the nest, 
recognisable by her longer bill. The cock 
Often takes his share in incubation. One 
photograph that we got of her showed her 
sitting with her back to the wind, and many 
of the feathers of her back ruffled up. Per- 
sonally, I have never found more than four 
eggs in the nest of the curlew, but I have 
known of five being seen. When more than 
this number are placed in the same nest, they 
are most probably the produce of two females. 
The eggs are olive green, with brown blotches 
and spots on them, but a gentleman of my 
acquaintance has a very peculiar clutch, pale 
bluish white in colour, with no markings on 
them. In the breeding season the curlew 
has a curious rippling note, quite different 
to the ordinary ‘“cour-lie.” I have shot 
birds on the coast that were _ literally 
swarming with parasites, and in which 
Whole feathers had been eaten away by these 
pests, 

The beautiful photograph of the stone 
curlew on her eggs is, I believe, quite 
Unique, and we are very proud of it, more 7 4 Meuaye 
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especially as it took us six hours to get. These birds are very 
scarce, I am sorry to say, in Yorkshire, many places where 
they used to breed being now quite deserted by them. The 
very few pairs that do remain are most strictly protected, and 
it is hoped that they at least may remain some time with us. 
We had a bit of bad luck to begin with. I found one clutch 
of eggs, and when I thought the bird was sitting sufficiently 
close to let us get a photograph of her, I sent word to Metcalfe, 
and on a blazing hot day, carrying our impedimenta some 
miles, we walked up to our quarry. When we got there the 
eggs were gone. Our language and feelings are best passed 
over. I was furious, as I thought someone had taken them, 
but I found out afterwards that it was the work of that evil- 
doer, the carrion crow. I kept a good watch on the birds, 
and found in no long time that they had laid again. I telegraphed 
at once to Metcalfe, and the following day we arrived on the 
scene, and foundall right. It was most difficult to hide the camera 
in this bare place, but we did our best, covering it up with a 
bit of an old grey mackintosh that Metcalfe had prepared, and 
on to which he had glued a few bits of stone, green-grey lichen, 
etc. Then we fastened 142yds. of thread to the shutter, and 
retired into cover, where we had to wait for six hours until 
we obtained the shot which is here recorded. It was by far 
the longest period that we ever had to wait for any bird to 
come back on to her eggs; but the result amply rewarded us. 
The bird is in an easy attitude, unsuspecting any danger, with 
her eyes half closed and her wings slightly drooped. The stone 
curlew makes no nest, merely a hollow scraped amidst the 
stones or sand, and there she lays two handsomely-marked 
eggs (I have never found more) side by side. One of these 
generally differs considerably from the other, both in shape and 
markings. The birds sit about five-and-twenty days, and the 
young, when hatched, are beautiful little sandy grey creatures, 
with black dots and lines, and their irides are of a light greyish or 
yellowish hazel, not black,as I have seen them represented in 
stuffed specimens. The old birds have/very large eyes with 
golden yellow irides. In captivity I have known them eat mice 
readily. OxLey GRABHAM. 
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BEAUTIFUL place in a fair part of Western Sussex 
is Sedgwick Park. It is one of many pleasant domains 
which are found in the neighbourhood of ancient 
Horsham and the shadowy depths of the forest of 
St. Leonard’s. Here, apart from the world, iived a 

peasantry who cherished the stories and folklore of a former 
time with a tenacity which makes their descendants an interesting 
people, if we can but draw them from their native shyness, to-day. 
Here, long after the monsters evolved in the mists of antiquity 
had been dissipated by the flaring torch of science, lingered the 
belief in a dragon which harried, even as late as August, 1614, 
the whole country-side. There were some perils of the nether 
world, then to be encountered in the woodland, but good 
St. Leonard had waged the fight with a stubborn daring 
which had laid the old monster low, and wherever the Saint’s 
blood dyed the ground, patches of lilies of the valley sprang 
up, they say; and, now, when all the Sussex world goes a-lilying, 
there are some, perhaps, who still think of the terror from 
which the people were spared. Even yet some old crone may 
tell you also of the headless phantom which rode behind the 


SEDGWICK PARK, 
” HORSHAM, .. . 


THE SEAT OF 


MRS. HENDERSON. 
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horseman who traversed the forest-way until he passed the 
bounds. 

The district of St. Leonard’s Forest and Nuthurst is full of 
woodland attractions, and Nuthurst is perhaps even more 
attractive than the forest itself. Oak and beech, ancient pine and 
great plantations of larch, with rich underwood, and many a 
bright touch of colour gained by the growth of ornamental trees, 
are the distinctions of the place. Looking southward from the 
hill there is a far outlook over the pastoral land to the Downs, 
with a distant glimpse of the sea. Such a position, commanding 
a vast country, could not fail to attract the attention of the great 
barons who made this part of Sussex their home. ‘A park was 
enclosed at Sedgwick in very early times, for in the nineteenth 
year of Edward II. it was described as containing 4ooacres. The 
park was attached to the ancient castle of Sedgwick, of which 
some very interesting remains still exist. The form was circular, 
with the defence of a double moat, and the whole of the plan can 
be made out from the basement walls. The estate after the 
Conquest was in the possession of the family of Savage, but 
there was some dispute concerning the rights, and John le 
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Maunsel obtained licence to fortify the place in 1259, and Peter 
de Montford defended it in the Barons’ War, but it subsequently 
reverted to John le Savage. From him it passed by hange to 
William de Braose, the great lord of Bramber, and it remained 
attached to the Bramber lordship until the attainder and death 
of Thomas Duke of Norfolk in 1572. In 1549 a hundred deer 
were kept in the park, which had been extended in area from 
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400 acres to 624 acres at the 
date of its dispalement in 1608, 
The Sedgwick estate had mean. 
while been granted to Thomas 
Seymour, and _ had passed 
through the hands of Sir 
Thomas Fynes and Sir John 
Caryl. In 1705 it was pur. 
chased by Sir John Bennett, 
and afterwards by Charles 
Duke of Richmond, who held 
it until 1750. The castle was 
a ruin, but the estate was sold 
to the Tudors of Nuthurst, and 
from their successors passed 
to the family of the present 
proprietor. 

The beautiful house of 
Sedgwick Park, built within 
recent years, thus represents a 
ereat domain of former times, 
and its terrace surveys not only 
a supremely beautiful garden, 
but also a vast extent of the old 
hunting ground of William de 
Braose, lord of Bramber. 
That the architect has raised 
on the hill a picturesque and 
attractive mansion is disclosed 
by our pictures. They also 
illustrate, better than words can 
describe, the glories of the 
garden, which lies in terraced 
descents to the south. Quaint 
and curious is the idea of liken- 
ing the house and garden to a ship of the Royal Navy, 
What fancy inspired the delightful conceit we do not know, 
but here is embodiet or figured an association which, to 
those who love the garden, is dear. There had been a 
pleasaunce here in old times, we suppose, but it is extremely 
interesting to learn that the great existing garden was 
planned by Mrs. Henderson, and brought to perfection under 
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her care. What a garden it is that we gaze upon from the 
lofty “masthead”? of the abode! Below is the semi-circular 
terrace, paved with huge Cyclopewan blocks, which cherish green 
things in their crevices, all enframed on the homeward side by 
deep green yew hedges, giving place for beautiful seats for the 
view, while at the ends of the curves are classic athletes in 
bronze. Then we have a long. broad pathway to open the 
garden perspective, and there are other hedges, kept well, as 
hedges should be, and fringing strips of turf, margined by beds 
of flowers and low-growing shrubs. The path leads onward 
to another marked feature of the garden, still enframed with 
the hedges, and here the sudden dip of the ground has afforded 
another fine position for an outlook, as it were, over a bastion 
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or, perhaps, in this maritime garden, we should say a bulwark 
while paths lead down on either side to the lower level, where 

the ‘chief cabin” is a delightful place to rest in, with its cool 

stone archway and pavement. 

It was looking out from this point, or from the elevation 
above, that Mrs. Henderson’s children, seeing with delight the 
water-space before them, proclaimed it as ‘* The White Sea,” 
a title which it deservedly retains. Leflecting the sky above, 
it shimmers in the summer sun, and contrasted with the dark 
greens of its margin, it assumes the white sheen that impressed 
them. This is not a formal water, for there is no stone edging, 
and water-loving plants flourish exceedingly there. And yet, 
look at those quaint yew hedges, tall and dense, and cut to 

shapes that are prim, and you 
will say that Nature and Art 
are here most happily combined. 
The special character and for- 
mation of these yew hedges, 
which is very curious and 
unusual, has caused them to be 
described as ‘ fortifications.” 
They close the view of this 
sweet and splendid garden, but 
not the view of the country. 
For beyond and_ below lies 
the great wooded park, rich and 
beautiful in its varied foliage, 
and the lovely country for many 
a mile, until the line of the 
Downs ends the prospect. It 
is a landscape possessing both 
richness and variety, very 
pleasant to look upon from a 
pleasaunce like this. 

We have represented a 
great number of gardens 1 
these pages, and some which 
possess distant prospects and 
garden foregrounds in some 
ways analogous to these at 
Sedgewick Park, but it may be 
doubted whether we have been 
able to depict anything more 
beautiful in its kind than the 
splendid south garden of this 
noble Sussex abode. What Is 
particularly worthy of note }s 
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There is no exclusion of quali 
ties—rather an attempt to 
include many, and a successful 
one. The general character is, 
of course, formal, as it should 
be, but the garden is full of so 
much natural beauty, and so 
clesely neighboured by wood- 
land and by individual trees of 
beautiful character, that it will 
content tho:e who love the 
simple expression of the natural 
gardening style. Yet it has 
the quality of  stateliness 
springing from its largeness of 
character and long vista of 
uninterrupted beauty, and any- 
thing which had broken up the 
garden, as by the planting of 
masses of trees, would have 
spoiled that charm. As it is, we 
look out upon a well-propor- 
tioned expanse, where there is 
a due subordination of parts, 
and where everything contri- 
butes to the effect of the whole. 
And it must be noticed tha: 
these various parts of the 
garden are all satisfactory in 
themselves, that they have an 
individuality whichis, perhaps, 
too rare in gardens. Note ([geeeices 
especially the great blocks of 
the pavement, and the Copyright 

characteristic feature of the 

“fortifications.” Moreover, it is characteristic of this garden 
that it belongs to the landscape ; it is a part of its surroundings ; 
it is wholly in harmony with its natural framework. Here, then, 
we may truly say, is a triumph in gardenage—a success which 
is not open to all, but which a few, who have gardens in like 
situations to that at Sedgwick Park, may also attain. 

We have not, of course, alluded to all the charms to 
be found in this lovely Sussex garden. There are beautiful 
terraces, with excellent masonry, ascents into woodland pleas- 
aunces, and excellent groups of shrubs and flowers, all flourish- 
ing in perfection. The yuccas are a great feature, but it would 
be tedious, and is unnecessary, to attempt to catalogue or 
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describe the lovely things that grow in this favoured place. 
Water and wood, the green expanse and the radiant flower-bed, 
the dense hedges of yew and the waving beauties of unclipped 
trees, all play their part in the beauties of these gardens. There 
is something very fascinating in the zeal with which Mrs. 
Henderson has pursued her task to its completion, and much 
that is delightful in the quaintness of many of the ideas that 
are expressed in her garden fancy. Look, for example, at the 
picturesque aspect of the green ‘“portholes,” and at the ivy 
enclosure of the “upper deck.”” To work in a garden fair is 
the delight cf many a lady; to shape and fashion a garden is 
given, perhaps, to few. But it would be pleasant to think that 
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this Sussex garden, so well 
depicted in these pages, had 
inspired other ladies to work 
out fancies of theirown. There 
are many possibilities in the 
gardening world, and this gar- 
den is only one example of a 
style. Let others work in their 
own way, and they can scarcely 
fail to succeed. Here, how- 
ever, is an abundance of beauty 
to delight alike the eye and 
the mind, not without sug- 
gestion for many, and we leave 
Sedgwick Park with the con- 
sciousness that we have visited 
agarden invested with a charac- 
ter that is very rare, and with 
a charm such as few gardens 
can excel. 


HABITS . . 
_ OF GAME. 


HERE are few more sporiing 
shots than those given by 
wild ducks and teal, and 
in these days, when the 
driven Lird gives most 
pleasure to the man who 

accomplishes such a shot successfully, 
the preservation of these wildfowl has 
greatly advanced in popularity. It is 
the fashion to believe that our forefathers 
never could have hitadriven grouse ; they had not discovered that grouse would 
drive, and probably never tried to hit one. But it does not do to assume that, 
because driving was not the fashion, they could not, with their flint and steels, 
have hit the birds if they had had the chance. Long before grouse driving was 
made general in the North of England, flight shooting was a common thing 
wherever wild duck moved inland to feed at night and outward to the sea 
before daybreak. The men who could kill a fair proportion of flighting duck, 
to say nothing of teal, could, in my opinion, have dealt handsomely with the 
giouse, which fly at no more difficult angles, and certainly not faster, on the 
average, than ducks. The one is always seen in broad daylight, and the other 
cannot always be seen at all, and never well. The truth of this may be found 
in the growing fashion of rearing wild ducks like pheasants for the purpose 
of driving them. This is done at many places where there are lakes enough 
to hold the birds, and where they have not made the most of their opportunities 
in this way they miss the finest of artificial sport that the lowland manors 
will furnish. It has always been a recognised fact that an acre of cultivated 
water will pay better than the same extent of land. But although this has 
been admitted, it is probable that angling rents, and not market price of dead 
fish, have been reservations in the speakers’ minds, No doubt fishery rents 
anywhere near big towns are very productive indeed, and the payment of 
41 for the right of catching 1lb. of trout would not, on the average, greatly 
exceed the value of the sport. But that is not what should be intended 
by the statement of the superior value of water, for the fish culturists have 
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proved to us that its population is determined almost exclusively by foods 
and that practically you cannot overcrowd trout if they are well fed. But 
the fish culturists have never given us the life history of tne trout and its food, 
and traced that animal food down to the best forms of vegetable growth for it, 
support and multiplication. There is a missing link in fish culture filled up by 
boiled horseflesh, and if we are to reduce sport to catching trout fed with horse- 
flesh we at once destroy the poetry and the economy ofthe sport. There is some- 
thing to be done, therefore, by those who own ponds and lakes through which pass 
rivers and brooks ; they have to cultivate insect and shell-fish life in quantities that 
will enable trout to get fat, to grow as fast as they do upon horseflesh, which 
is an expensive food, and would never pay for using on the market price of dead 
fish, but, nevertheless, might pay well enough for obtaining angling rents at a 
guinea a pound of fish caught. But if fish culture has still to learn how to make 
the best of water for the angler, your gamekeeper has discovered how to make 
use of it for the shooter in a manner that puts his fields of similar extent to 
shame. All he has to do is to obtain the eggs of wild ducks, and rear them 
under hens, just as he rears young pheasants. But these young ducks want 
different treatment, and the art of obtaining their eggs from home-kept birds is 
one of itself. But perhaps it is better to assume the stage at which it is first 
discovered that there are ponds, or lakes, upon an estate which have never been 
made anv economical use of, and only been used for supporting the useless lives 
of a pair or two of swans, or'some other ornamental fowl —that is to say, if fowl 
which are deprived of the powers of flight can be called ornamental. 

Having discovered the lakes which 
are best, at a good distance apart, and 
far removed from any other large sheets 
of water over the boundary, the next 
thing to do is to determine how the 
young ducks are to be reared from year 
to year. It has been said that semi- 
domesticated wild ducks cannot take 
care of their young ones. That, how- 
ever, is altogether a mistake, and, in 
the face of the way they do it in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, it is 
curious that it should ever have been 
said about them. The argument is, 
that although the wild duck, in its 
natural state, is an excellent parent, 
and rears its brood more often than not, 
it does so because Nature prompts it to 
get a long distance off the water to 
make its nest, so that it is several days 
before the young birds find themselves 
in their natural element. It is said also 
that this water, if they do go into it, 
is certain death to them. That is 
certainly an exaggerated danger, as any- 
body may see for himself who goes at 
this time of year to the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens. There a little 
later he will find young broods of all 
ages and sizes, and in numbers to a 
family well up in the teens. Very 
rarely have I seen a dead duck float to 
the side, and many a time I have 
counted the same number to the same 
family week after week. These ducks 
have certainly learnt the way to live in 
the midst of a big city. The first time 
I took much interest in them was 
on the first occasion I happened, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” at flight-time, to be in the avenue 
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leading from the Serpentine to the Round Pond. I saw then that the ducks 
I had regarded as too domesticated for sport, and had seen feeding out of 
the hands of children, could fly with the best of their wild brothers, and it struck 
me that they must materially have changed the instincts of their race to live and 
multiply as they do. This led to the discovery that these birds, having found 
no resting-place for the soles of their feet on dry land, when children and 
dogs were all over the gardens all day long, had cast their eyes 
upwards to the trees, and themselves followed. I had _ often seen 
other kinds of ducks roosting on trees, but believed the mallard to be incapable 
of such a performance. _ I therefore looked the subject up in the natural history 
text-bcoks, and found that once a wild duck’s nest had been discovered in a 
tree. Once is not “in it” with the Kensington Gardens’ birds; they make a 
practice of nesting in the trees, not, be it understood, in the swaying branches 
like a wood-pigeon, but more like a jackdaw, in or on the solid wood. What I 
have never seen is the way they get their broods down from these heights; | 
suppose the young birds either fall out, or are pushed out, by the old ones, and 
that, having so much air-resisting fluff upon them, they do not hurt themselves 
in their fall. 

Why I mention these mallards of habits changed no more than those 
of the Australian rabbits, which climb trees, is that if it is wished to get a 
race of birds which can look after themselves, and rear their own young in 
spite of the proximity of water, and crowds of objectionable dogs and children, 
it is possille for the game preserver to do it. I do not know however, that 
results would be as good as those produced in the ordinary way in the rearins 
field. If, however, the more natural method is preferred, there must be 
absolutely no pike le!t in the ponds. I do not know whether a 3lb. or 4lb. 
trout is a safe monster to be sailed over by a brood of just hatched wild ducks, 
but I am quite sure that for four or five weeks they are not safe from pike. I 
have myself seen pike take them when I thought, from their size, they were 
quite out of danger. ° 

Havirg got the eggs, they will, at any rate the first year, have to be 
hatched under tens, and if a very few simple precautions are taken this is easy 
enough ; for they are very hardy, and, provided they are kept away from water 
and out of co!d east winds, and given 
heaps of food, they will thrive. But 
the hen and her coop is not very 
much attraction to them, and _ their 
habits of wandering always are a 
danger, perhaps their principal danger. 
Pheasants wander, too, and frequently 
find themselves at night in a coop a 
long way from that where they slept 
the night before. But they wander 
in a different manner, for they dis- 
regard their fellows more than they 
do their foster-mother; to the latter 
they do pay some little attention 
when she calls them at food-time 
or when she screeches danger; then 
they run to her fast enough. But 
young ducks are quite different ; they 
do not wander alone, but the whole 
trood waddle away together in any 
direction, hunting the wet grass for 
insect life and eating up worms, if 
their keeper has been soon enough in 
the morning to enable them to play 
**the early bird.” They have no par- 
ticular desire to keep together, I 
imagine, and only do so because, from 
the greediness of their natures, which- 
ever happens to te first for the 
moment leads the way; the others 
follow him and attempt to get 
first, not because they want to lead, 
but because the first stands the 
most chance of finding the worm ; 
that is how it happens that they C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
always keep together on the hunt 
for food, and yet are entirely regardless whether their foster parent ‘‘ comes 
along ”’ or stops all day in her pen calling to unwill'ng ears to come back to her. 
That also, I expect, is tre reason why the whole of the broods in the pen field 
will join forces, and wander away in any chance direction, and to any accidental 
dis‘'ance, to look for food, no matter how heavy the dew on the grass, for the 
more dew the more worms. As long as they find food they will take no harm 
from these wandering :, no matter how far, for they are at home wherever they 
stop; but if they get hungry and cannot then find their way home to food and 
warmth the hunger kills them very quickly, whereas they stand cold and wet well 
enough if well fed. They do not stand constant swimming though, and that is 
where they difler from the wild birds and those reared by mother ducks, many of 
which get the whole of their food by racing after and eating the flies upon the 
water. Where these flies are it is rather a pity not to make use of them, but i' 
is unsafe for birds bred by hens, and perhaps because they have no leader witl 
them to tell them when it is time to get out of the water. Even if the hen is 
let out with the young ducks she is always crying ‘‘ wolf,” and, consequently, is 
never attended to, The ducks themselves are absolutely impartial about her 
presence ; if she comes, all right ; if she does not come, a!l right too ; they never 
turn a head to see. : 

When the young birds do return to the coop at night they tumb'e in anyhow 
to the first coop they sve, unless they are still hungry, and then they go !rom coop 
to coop until satisfied, and tumble into the last one, regardless of numbers. The 
keeper, if he has been wise, will have discovered which of his hens object to this 
kind of mixing, and will have removed them, for when once a hen begins skull 
cracking she can get through a lot in a day. Most of them, however, do not 
seem to know the difference between their own hatch and another ; any duck is 
good enough for them, as any hen is good enough for the ducklings. It is not 
wise to shut up the coops with too many inside them, for it is not healthy for the 
youngsters, and yet as they will not go to bed before dark it is not always easy 
to regulate this matter. 

_ The King has ducks as a part of the game bag at Sandringham, although 
there the water is not situated in the best possible manner for driving the birds 
over the guns from one lake to another. Still, even where the majority make one 
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guns will shoot the latter, for some of them do not shoot this size very well, 
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water their home, good sport may be had at them as they circle round and round. 


THE GOOD DOG ELU FF. 


HE good old world has done some quaint things pro bon 
publico, for the safety of the public. Cave canem has been 

a legend to guard portals ever since dog became the 

friend of man; and how long that is not even that 

ancient tale-bearer, geology, can inform us. And with 

that legend, you may take it, human nature being what it is all 
down the centuries, the rule has ever been the good old rule of 
‘‘bluff’’—the bigger dog the smaller legend, and vice versa, So 
here, the dog is not immense, the guardian of the gate one whom 
Hercules might venture to pass almost without throwing a sop 
—provided he had his club; but where the monitory legend is 
writ so big, then, indeed, it gives the most Herculean tramp 
pause. Where the dog is a very great one, especially if he have 
three heads, which must mean three pair of jaws to bite with, 
like that good dog Cerberus to whom Hercules threw his sop; 
in that case we are not told that there was any legend—any 
cave canem at all. There was no need to bluff, having what 
Mark Twain's euchre-playing miners would call three ‘ bowers” 
in hand. There are not three ‘ bowers,” we believe, in any 
pack except that which the Heathen Chinee employed. It will 
be remembered that he ‘laid down a right bower, which, the 
same, Nye had dealt unto me”—that made three in that 
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particular pack. But this was clearly out of order, and the spirit 
of the West, as incarnated in Bill Nye, took exception to it, and 
‘‘went for that Heathen Chinee.” But so, too, three-headed 
dogs are a little out of order, and in another legend, as a variant, 
Hercules “went for” that three-headed guardian, and fairly 
fetched him up from Hades. The good dog Bluff has no relation 
to the Dog Watch. 


| 
T is to be hoped that previous articles in Country LiFe 
may have led many, to whom its inhabitants are unknown 


THE BEAVER COLONY 
AT LEON ARDSLEE. 








personally, to take a friendly interest in the little colony 

of beavers that Sir Edmund Loder has succeeded 1 

making at home at Leonardslee, his beautiful place - 
Sussex. In the latest published account of the colony it was 
stated. that the beavers were actively at work on a second 
dam, lower than that which they had constructed previously. 
The first dam cut the enclosure of corrugated iron in which 
they are confined about halfway, damming back the water ° 
the stream that runs down the glen so as to make for = 
a goodly-sized pool. But it appears that they were dissatisfie 
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with its extent, and consequently set to work on a a 
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dam, which, when completed (as it now may be said to Ls 
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complete), would give them a pond to play in of abou 
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the size of the first formed. They are still working at that 
second dam, continually heightening its level and lengthen- 
ing its flanks, as the water, dammed back higher and higher, 
threatens to get round the sides. And having this dam in such 
a state of completion that the upper dam has become of little 
practical importance as a breakwater, they have given up work 
on the upper and earlier dam altogether, and have actually made 
a hole through it, and have one of their lodges in it. 

Materials for their wattle-and-daub work are not so plentiful 
within the enclosure as when the beavers first were put there. 
They have not been sparing in their use of them. Of daub, to 
be sure, there is abundance, for they have but to dive down to 
the bottom of the pool and fetch it up; but of wattle, of the 
vegetable material of the dam—that is to say, of stout saplings 
and tree branches—they have used up nearly all that was 
originally in their enclosure; and though they have food thrown 
in every day for them, in the form of branches from which 
they gnaw the bark, probably it does not supply them with 
building material quite sufficient to meet their industrious 
wishes. Still, these poor people, driven, like the Israelites, 
who had to make bricks without straw, to build with what 
little wattle they can get, are doing a good deal, and using 
up the materials of their old dismantled dam. It is not to be 
inferred from all this that they are allowed to go hungry. Their 
exceeding fatness and rotundity is testimony enough against this ; 
but they can scarcely have a supply sufficient for their confounded 
love of work. A beaver would be the despair of a trades union 
leader. 

The beaver rats, that used to live within the same enclosure 
as the beavers, have had to be portioned off, because the beavers 
bullied them. No doubt if one were a beaver one would not 
endure the society of a small edition of oneself with a rat-tail. 
It was too much to ask it of the beavers. The beaver rats are not 
altogether a success, for their native habitat is one of those happy 
South American Republics where revolution is the normal state 
but ice is unknown, and consequently when ice comes on the 
pond of his new habitation the beaver rat does not understand it, 
but swims beneath it, and, finding himself unable to come up for 
air, dies for want of breath. 

The beavers, having cut down every tree within their 
enclosure that was not prctected by an iron wall round the 
trunk, proceeded to undermine and throw down one of these iron 
walls, and have worked their will on the great larch bole within, 
which they have all but carved through. The population of the 
colony is at present five, with prospects. There arealso a pair of 
wild duck nesting on the shore of the beaver pond, and the 
ducks and beavers swim about together in amity, apparently 
quite pleased with each other’s society. 




















HEN a great expert writes on his favourite pursuit, enthusiasm, 
even if extreme, is very pardonable, but it need not necessarily 
take the form of under-valuing other occupations. This 
mistake has been made by Mr. Walter Winans in ‘* The Art 
of Revolver Shooting ” (Putnam’s Sons), wherein he begins by 
tilling against ‘‘ croquet, cricket, lawn-tennis, golf, and all 

such skill games which only teach skill in forms that are of no practical use.” 
Surely nothing is useless that helps to produce an all-round athlete. An extremist 
on the other side might as well argue that these at least are innocent pastimes, 
while at inquests and police-courts we are constantly having evidence that there 
is danger in the very possession of a revolver, However, controversy is quite 
uncal’ed for here. Mr. Winans has not only written an entertaining and useful 
book, but has taken pains to see that it is issued in a beautiful forin, and has had 
it exquisitely illustrated. The most interesting chapter, from our point of view, 
is that on big-game shooting with a revolver, particularly deer shooting in parks. 
As it is neces-ary to select the animals and separate them from the rest of the 
herd, very fine horsemanship has to be combined with shooting skill. The 
lollowing extract will give an idea of his style and method : 
_ ‘After one or two shots the herd will get on the run; then keeping on the 
inside of the circle as they race along, press them fast, so that they get strung 
Out; never mind about getting a shot; first endeavour to get them well strung 
out, so that if you make a miss you do not hit another. If you can break them 
Up into several lots by riding through them, and thus get the deer you want ina 
small lot, so much the better. Then when you have your special deer galloping 
well clear and moving steadily and evenly—as he will after he becomes a little 
tired—put your horse on his near leg in his gallop, driving him well up into the 
idle and collected for an instant turn ; gradually edge as close to the deer as you 
can; with care you can get within a few yards, both horse und deer going at a 
Bod fast canter. If the horse is a very smooth galloper, )ou can sit well down 
i the saddle ; if he has high or rolling action, stand in the stirrups-—but a rolling 
galloper is very unsatisfactory for this work—and, aiming with a straight arm, 
Swing either forward on the deer’s neck or—neatest shot of all—between his ears 
atthe back of his head. Of course this must be a ‘snap’ shot if you cannot hold 
Your sight. Be careful not to hit his horns, or the bullet may glance off on the 
S¢ or yourself. If he is hit behind the ears properly, he turns over like a 
fab it, and you flash past him before you can stop; and nothing remains but to 
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pull up, dismount, and gralloch. This shooting is for the most part done rather 
by sense direction than b> any attempt to align the sights.” 

The book is nearly all written from personal experience, and Mr. Winans 
could not possibly have been clea:er about the right way to choose a revolver, 
learning to shoot, and kindred themes. Among tue other chapters is a very 
entertaining one on shooting for ladies, from which we extiact the following 
‘*tip” as being useful to any lady forced into the disagreeable position of having 
to prepare for her self-defence : 

‘* A lady can carry a revolver hidden for self-defence in m ny more ways 
than a man, owing to her draperies affording more places ‘o- concealment. 
Cloaks, capes, etc., make good hiding-places for a revolver; i. side a muff is 
about one of the best places, and a small revolver in the right hand, inside a 
muff, that hand hanging down by the side, is ready for instant use. As ladies 
often carry their muffs in this way it does not arouse suspicio).” Now how 
many of our fair readers will have reason to be thankful for this advice? It 
conjures up the most melodramatic visions of interviews with diszuised thieves, 
desperate and rejected lovers, irate husbands, and the like. Fancy some ruffian 
all at once threatened with having a bead drawn on him by his gentle victim. 
Really Mr. Winans, all unconsciously, has sugges ed about two score tragedies in 
five acts, yet he confes es that never once has he had to use the revolver in his 
own self-defence. 

Every now and then a novelist rebels against the general assumption that 
the romance of life ends with the chime of wedding tells. In the majority of 
cases it must le so. After the honeymoon is over, Edwin and Angelina have 
ceased to be ; often the change dates from early after the engagement. He is 
no longer a poetic Edwin, but a prosaic Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown, addicted to 
frock-coat and tall hat, proud of his house and furniture, intent upon his business 
or profession, the days of sighing like a furnace definitely ended ; Angelina, her 
pensive doubt and maidenly hesitation at an end, gradually-is resolved in'o 
a more or less matronly Mrs. Smith. And so they jog on together, content with 
the sea of commonplace of which they form part. It may be that they are 
ill-matched, since engagements and marriages are made in the most haphazard 
way conceivable. In many cases they are more or less business arrangements, 
oftener still the result of imperfect knowledge on both sides, so that quarrels 
would inevitably be numerous but for the stolid fatalism with which old 
conventions are accepted, The average man and woman have a not unhealthy 
idea that they are bound to make the best of it, and marriage, like so much 
else in life, becomes a compromise. ‘True, matrimonial squabbles arise, 
generally of a very sordid and miserable character, and novelists and dramatists, 
particularly Ibsen and his disciples, have freely turned them into copy. And 
sometimes there is no visible disagreement, Lut life to one of the parties is 
a slow and silent tragedy. It is a case of this kind that Lady Kidlev has 
pictured in ‘* Anne Mainwaring” (Longmans). Anne is a girl of a poetic 
temperament and aristocratic birth, but her relations, despite their good 
breeding and what goes by the name of refinemen!, have no real sympathy with 
what is best in her. They, in fact, bear out Arnold's condemnation of an 
upper class materialised, are very observant of the duties and conventions of 
Society, and, possess the purely dourgeois viitues to a degree, though they 
would be horrified to hear it said. Mrs, Mainwaring believes implicitly that the 
highest duty she owes her daughters is to bring them out at the proper age and 
put them in the way of obtaining suitable husbands. It was a misfortune 
to both that she was mother to an artist. Tne sympathy of a Mr, Lumley 
comes to the girl jike rain to parched soil, and at eighteen, mistaking her 
own feelings, and still further mistaking the man, who is only an ambitious 
semi-cultivated lawyer, she marr.es him. Disillusion of course follows—no 
commonplace quarrel, but only a discovery that what she thought gold 
was very common clay, and the precious sympithy only of that superficial kind 
that an intelligent man of the world who is in the way of seeing many people 
can glibly pour forth. Ife was not the sort of man to form anything like a 
suitable companion to her. 

‘*There had been no scenes; no reproaches or angry words. She was 
always gentle in her manner and considerate towards him ; but in her dark eyes, 
as they rested upon him, he had grown accustomed to read indifference, a cold 
indifference which he knew to be far more unalterable than dislike.” 

If Anne had not felt this indifference, she would not have been true to 
herself, for her character and his could not possibly harmonise. Lady Ridley 
has most skilfully and convincingly estal.lished a case wherein, although perfect 
innocence in a legal sense exists on both sides, happiness is impossible. Mariage, 
under the circumstances, ceases to be else than a4 jormal convention—is, in 
fact, a horrib!e arrangement. Law, however, is not made for such exceptional 
cases, and it is arguable on broad grounds that even if an Anne Mainwaring 
suffers, the general welfare of society demands that its laws should te regarded 
asinviolable. Young women, nevertheless, are not often philosophers, and Anne 
had very little logic in her unconventional mind. The man who seems to have 
been cut out by destiny for her husband and companion, the one person in 
complete sympathy with her, he who could love without idealising, who saw 
her as she was and did not wish her otherwise, turns up at her fathe’s house. 
There is no harm. Lady Ridley has not tried any of those squalid devices that 
seem gathered from divorce-court cases. What might, under other circum- 
stances, have been love, is only a very fine friendship and confidence. 
Unluckily for herself she makes a confidante of her friend Lady Katherine Ashton, 
who, after urging in vain all the reasons she can think of for inducing Anne to give 
up her friend, at last comes to this: 

“©«T can and do judge you,’ she said. 

*** You have no right,’ repeated Anne. 

‘**T have the right, if ever anyone of us has the right to julge another.’ 

‘* «What do you mean ?’ 

‘***T have been through it all. I know—I know what it cost me.’ ” 

And, with a pale face, she swears ‘* 1 conquered.” And Anne at last says, 
“If Ido this thin’, it- won’t be for the sake of principle, or of truth, or for 
honour or teligion, but . because your example compels me.” 

She is as good as her word, and to her endless and bitter regret severs the 
friendship, only to discover that her friend had lied. Placed in similar circum- 
stances, the virtuous Katherine had not put in practice tie iron rule she had laid 
down for another. There is a certain weakness here, as Katherine is pain:ed in 
very glowing colours by the authoress. Yet she neither had the resolution to 
adhere to convention, nor the courage to live her life in frank loyalty to the 
conscience and instinct implanted within her by Nature. She is neither one 
thing nor another, and the only effect of her interference is to deepen Anne’s 
misery. Some impression of this kind is left by the writer herself. Evidently 
she has no clear decided light on her problem, and at the end shirks the issue 
by changing the dramatic centre from Anne to Katherine. The theme deserves 
treatment by a stronger, firmer hand. There was once a famous London 
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tradesman who drew up a set of rules for the guidance of in's staff, and the last 
rule was this: ‘*I expect every one of my servants to know when a rule should 
be broken.” Lady Ridley has worked out a case in illustration, only at the last 
moment she goes back to the old dogmatic regulations. Her book does not by 
any means make cheerful reading; a grey monotone of misery lies over the 
heroine even in her misunderstood childhood, and is deepened at every stage, yet 
it is really very interesting, and presents, if it does not solve, a difficult problem 
in our complex civilisation. But one wishes that she had faced the music to the end, 
not ingeniously sidle:] off with a conclusion that would have been appropriate only if 
the book had beencalled ‘* Lady Katherine Ashton” instead of “‘ Anne Mainwaring.” 

‘Prince Rupert the Buccaneer” (Methuen), by J. Cutcliffe Hyne, fulfils 
the promise of its title, and is a moving tale of strange things, (A prince, 
reminiscent of courts and state, and with a great noble’s conception of truth and 
honour, is shown us moving heroically, unsoiled, among venal governors, 
galiey-slaves, cut-throats of the Spanish Main, and desperadoes of the worst 
sort. He is introduced to us in an interview with d’Ogeron, Governor of 
Tortuga, and we learn that he is there on a roving commission to glean the seas 
for the King his master, then keeping but a lean court at the Hague. D’Ogeron 
plays the tempter with zeal and hardihood. His suggestions that the prince 
should seize an island in the Caribbean for himself, that loyalty is out of date 
and unprofitable, that the only master a wise man serves is himself, only move 
the stately cavalier to deeper disdain. A crafty bid for the loan of his fleet on 
a doubtful enterprise does not end in a duel, because the Frenchman refuses to 
fight. ‘** You don’t catch me fighting a duel,’ he sa‘d, with a vinous wink. 
‘The honour of the thing we may leave out of the question ; we don’t deal in 
it here.’ And they did not. D’Ogeron had, however, other means of 
influencing Prince Rupert. He took him ‘into an open glade hung with 
beauty,” the prince exclaiming that he ‘*had been led into fairyland”; the 
‘* fairies” were a straggling, miserable file of slaves, staggering along, bent 
under heavy burdens, and lashed lustily with a switch by their leader. ‘* Not 
slaves, vour Highness, we call them evgagés here; it’s a genteeler style. The 
Lord General keeps us supplied.’ ” 

‘* Pll be bound he gave them the plainer name,” said Prince Rupert. The 
Governor shrugged his shoulders, ‘On the bills of lading they are written 
as malignants, but judging from the way he packed the last cargo, Monsieur 
Cromwell regards them as cattle. . . , Half were dead before the ship 
brought up to her anchors here, and what were left fetched but poor prices. 
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HEY havea real, 
old-fashioned 
success at the 
Savoy, such a 
success, at any 

rate, as they have not 
achieved since ‘The 
Gondoliers.” This has 
been achieved thanks to 
the late Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van and to Mr. Edward 
German, who between 
them have composed a very delightful score, and to Captain 
Basil Hood, that most versatile playwright, who has provided 
a libretto of which, for wit and humour, Mr. Gilbert himself 
might be proud, possessing in addition a poetical sentiment 
which was foreign to the ‘books’ provided by the first 
Savoyard. There is a superstition against “ Irish” operas, but 
one will be very surprised, it will be a satire on the taste of our 
playgoers, if ‘‘ The Emerald Isle” does not run for many a month. 

First as to the music. ,It is delightful. It has not the 
unceasing flow of pure “ tune,”’ of never-ending melody, for which 
the series of Gilbert-Sullivan operas—before the ‘ split ”—will 
be for ever famous; there are times when the music is not 
inspired; but, since ‘* The Gondoliers,” we have had no work so 
full of “tune,” so fresh and effortless. There are numbers in 
the score, both by Sullivan and Mr. German, which are posi- 
tively delightful. A mere list tells nothing, and we will not 
attempt to give one—some of the airs will appeal to A, some to 
B; but there are airs gay and grave, lively and severe, ear- 
haunting airs, airs which set the feet a-dancing—love songs, 
typical “Irish” solos and choruses, fairy strains, military 
ditties, deliciously rendered in the finished manner always to be 
relied on at the leading playhouse devoted to light music. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan composed seventeen of the twenty-eight 
numbers of the opera, but only orchestrated two of them. ‘The 
others have been harmonised by Mr. German, who has also 
written the rest of the songs, etc., in their entirety. Not only are 
his own melodies very charming, whether comic or sentimental, 
but he has harmonised Sullivan's airs so artistically, he has so 
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- «+. these poor rags of seaworn, scurvy-bitten humanity were hardly worth 
taking away.’ They marched across the glade like men who had log 
all interest in life, and Rupert devoured them with his eyes, seeing oq 
comrades, gentlemen, friends, in this piteous plight. ‘ Monsieur d’Ogeron,” 
he said, gravely, ‘I surrender. For six months the fleet is yours on the 
conditions you offered. I shall answer for it to the King, my master 
In the meantime, Iam Rupert Palatine, and I cannot live on to see officers of 
mine condemned to a plight like this.?” So the fleet was pawned, and Pringe 
Rupert and his secretary were left guests of the Governor of Tortuga, a squalid 
nest of harpies, frequented by the buccaneers returning with their spoils. He 
did not relish either this society or the surroundings, and had himself rowed across 
the strait to Hispaniola and fresh adventures. After a terrible march he fell into 
a buccaneers’ camp, headed them in gallant guise against a Spanish raid, and, that 
repulsed, set off with them in a rotten canoe against a Spanish ship, where 
they had eight to one against them. Deeds of derring-do were in the programme, 
and after the Spaniards called for quarter, the buccaneers elected Prince Rupert 
as their captain. In accepting office the Prince assured them that if he lived 
they would have no reason to complain of their patronage. ‘* * Well, young 
feller,’ said a buccaneer, ‘I hope not, but there’s no denying it’s a risk. I've 
not always heard princes very well spoken about. But, onyways, off tha’ goes 
an’ addle some gold. Tha’rt a member o’ t’ Brotherhood o’ t’ Coast now 
; - an’ tha’st gotten all t’ seas afore thee.’ Prince Rupert leaned 
on his elbows on the bulwarks, and looked far out over the glittering blue and 
silver of the Caribbean, ‘ All the seas before me,’ he murmured, thoughtfully ; 
‘how much can I make the seas give up for the service of the King?’” We 
have the Rape of the Spanish Pearls, the ransoming of Caraccas, a mermaid scare, 
a love episode, and some rather dire misfortunes. Prince Rupert fell into the 
hands of the Inquisition upon one occasion, and being sentenced to be burned as 
a heretic, was led to the f/aza in canvas San Benito robes painted with flames 
and devils in black and red, and there actually chained to the stake. He was, 
of course, delivered, but only to fill a slave’s seat on the Spanish galleys, -His 
indomitable spirit and courage is here very finely shown. ‘‘ ¢ Being a slave,’ he 
said, ‘it’s my pride to be a good slave. I tell you even a slave can 
take pride in his work.’” » His resourcefulness finds a means of escape even out 


of this ignominy, and at the end of the book he at length regains his fleet. It is 
a stirring story, and told in a spirited manner, and while we read it, we saya fico 
for historical veracity, v:ve /’aventure | 


imbued himself with the 
spirit of them  that— 
though he has _ not 
developed the humorous 
side of them as Sir Arthur 
would have done, has 
not played pranks with 
separate instruments in 
the whimsical and delight- 
ful manner of Sullivan— 
their effect is finely homogeneous, voice and band are admirably 
blended. Mr. German is a master of orchestration, and the 
breadth and sonority of his effects, the delightful cadences, the 
sweetness of his treatment of the music of the strings, went far 
towards making the success of the whole work. 

To Captain Basil Hood the very heartiest congratulations 
are due. He has not only provided a sufficient, if not a very 
strong, story, but he has given us a really witty libretto—real wit 
and real humour, clever word-play and broad fun, allying to these 
many pretty touches of natural sentiment, some moments of 
pathos and one “situation” truly dramatic. Of his whimsical 
fancy, his adroit versification, his invention generally, London 1s 
already speaking in high praise. 

We have some very funny rebels, speaking Irish with 
English accent owing to the deep cunning of the Viceroy who 
has started elocution classes and gives valuable prizes. The 
leader of the rebels is a young English gentleman fresh from 
Oxford, whose Irish parents sold their lands to the “« grasping 
Government of England” as a residence for the Viceroy. Youns 
Terence laments the ever-burning injustice. ‘* Within those gates 
lies my father’s fine estate, wrested from him by the tempting 
offer of a rapacious Government!” He is in love with the 
Viceroy’s daughter, and, after much absence of rebellion, marries 
her. Fortunately for him, she does not follow the example 0 
her parent, who always speaks in blank verse for the enhance- 
ment of his dignity. 

Mingled with this story is that of the enchanting on 
Molly, and the hereditary blind fiddler who is not blind at all, 
but who earns his living that way. There is much tender 
sentiment in this part of the tale, although the fiddler, wishing . 
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tell Molly how beautiful she is, but fearing to tell her what a 
deceiver he has been, goes to the fairy glen to be “ miraculously 
cured.” Added to these are the comicalities of the English 
Professor Bunn, conjurer, reciter, ‘‘ character-impersonator,” 
and charlatan generally, a character played with effervescing 
humour by Mr. Passmore. 

Mr. Lytton, as the fiddler, Miss Louie Pounds, as Molly, 
Miss Isabel Jay, as the Viceroy’s daughter, Mr. Evett, as the 
rebel-in-chief, Miss Rosina Brandram and the other members of 
the company bring out all that is attractive in the work—more 
could hardly be said. Nor could higher praise be given the 
chorus, orchestra, and mounting than to say they are up to the 
standard of the Savoy. 


vent us dwelling at greater length upon Captain Basil 

Hood’s delightful comedy-drama, ‘‘ Sweet and Twenty,” 
at the Vaudeville Theatre. To those who wish to pass an 
evening very pleasantly away, who want to laugh and perhaps 
to cry, who want to be amused and interested without being 
violently excited, who wish for a play written in perfect taste by 
an author who possesses the gift of naturalness and simple 
charm, ‘‘ Sweet and Twenty” will irresistibly appeal, just as the 
works of Robertson and Albery appealed to their generation, and, 
some of them, to-day. 

There is nothing abstruse or thrilling in the Vaudeville play. 
It is simplicity itself, and, in spite of the old, old story it tells, it 
is written with such freshness and originality that one is never 
conscious that the mere plot is lacking in originality. There are 
two brothers loving one tender, pretty, delicious country girl— 
one a young sailor in the Queen’s Navee, the other preparing for 
the Church ; one “open, brave, and free,” as becomes an officer 
of the sea, the other secretive, morbid, dangerous, but knowing 
his weakness and struggling against it. The sailor comes home 
on leave, falls head over ears in love with Sweet-and-twenty, 
Joan Trevelyan, but does not tell his love, thinking she and his 
brother, who see so much of each other, are drifting gently down 
that lovely stream on which once only in all our lives we are 
allowed to embark, And, though Joan loves the sailor-boy, he 
goes away again out into the blue. 

A drunken ‘ spree,” momentary insubordination, and 
Douglas Floyd is dismissed the Service, and returns home, 
battered and bruised, disgraced, unutterably abashed. And the 
elder brother quietly and doggedly prevents the coming together 
of the girl whose heart is overflowing with gentle pity and the 
ineffable balm of maidenly love, and him whose heart is bleeding 
and whose misery her tears would wash away. And he schemes 
so that the prodigal goes out into the world again, still leaving 
unsaid the words for which she’s waiting, drooping, yearning. 
But though the schemer’s schemes continue, all comes right at 
last, and it wants no gift of the seers to hear the faint echo of 
bells which peal out the end to a fragrant, tender story of 
youthful love. 

By many pretty and novel touches Captain Basil Hood 
carries his story forward—he is not afraid of sentiment, there are 
many scenes of heartful earnestness. And there is such merry, 
unaffected, unforced fun. Prynne, the “handy man” who 
“makes a job of” anything through a cataclysm of preliminary 
smashing—he is ‘*mending’’ some broken windows in the 
conservatory, making a-job of it so typically that his master 
begs him, ‘“‘ while making a job of it to allow it to remain a 
conservatory ”—will be a favourite figure in London for a long 
time to come. 

Only the necessity for brevity causes us to sum up the 
acting so cavalierly, but we can say no more than that Miss 
Ellaline Terriss, Mr. Seymour Hicks, Mr. Beveridge, Mr. Fred 
Emney, Master George Hersee, Miss Featherston, and Miss 
Mary Rorke give a performance wholly and entirely delightful, 
spirited, tender, pathetic, and humorous. Mr. Holbrook Blinn, 
as the wicked but repentant brother, played with rather a heavy 
hand, but with an excellent absence of “ staginess ”’ and 
exaggeration. 


(Gvent as dueling of severely-taxed space alone pre- 


than the drama which forms its first programme, it is 

because the playhouse will endure as a monument to the 
taste and pluck and enterprise of Mrs. Langtry, its lessee and 
manager, while the play will prove ephemeral and will soon be 
forgotten. The New Imperial Theatre, which is within a stone’s 
throw of the Houses of Parliament, has by far the most beautiful 
interior of any in London, in many ways, probably, in the 
world. It is something quite different from anything we have 
seen. It reminds one of a Greek temple. White marble and 
the dead gold and silver of beaten metals take the place of the 
plaster. decorations almost always employed. The flat ceiling 
Seems raised from the walls, behind the top of which, all around, 
comes the soft warm glow of hidden lights. In the ceiling itself 
are inlaid amber-tinted glasses, through which, from lamps 


a we begin by describing the New Imperial Theatre rather 
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above, gleam other lights. The proscenium arch is masked by 
a classic facade. The two boxes stand right out on a large sem1- 
circle, and are carried up two tiers high; they are surmounted 
by a dome from which hang rich curtains in an Eastern style. 
The Imperial is an exquisite Temple of the Drama, such as we, 
in England, at any rate, have never seen. 

““A Royal Necklace,” the opening play, is a translation from 
the French of MM. Pierre and Claude Berton. It is a conven- 
tional ‘“‘romantic” play, terribly wordy, with very little plot to 
reams of dialogue. Interspersed are dramatic moments of un- 
doubted theatric power and effect ; but they are too few and far 
between. Not to its merits as a play, but to its series of fine 
pictures of France just before the Revolution, will ‘A Royal 
Necklace" owe whatever success it may achieve. The story 
is the well-worn one of the likeness between Marie Antoinette 
and a fair frail one—a likeness which involved the Queen ina 
scandal from which she was never thoroughly cleared in the 
minds of the populace. When France was starving she was 
accused of taking from Cardinal Rohan a diamond necklace of 
untold value, in return for favours of a personal nature 
bestowed on him by her, not as a Queen, but as a woman. ,As 


-a matter of fact, as history knows, the Cardinal was tricked by 


a gang of thieves, anxious to secure the necklace, into present- 
ing it to a ‘*double” of Her Majesty, and receiving from her 
caresses which he honestly believed were from Marie Antoinette 
herself. In the play the effect is heightened hy making the Queen 
really in love with another, a young Swede, Count Fersen, who 
sees her, as he thinks, kiss the Cardinal, and is himself for a 
time persuaded of her guilt. 

The most striking things in the piece are a vision of the 
Revolution and the guillotine; and the scene where the Queen, 
denouncing the Cardinal and his confederates, though they seem 
to hold her in their power, is protected by the chivalrous trust of 
King Louis XVI. Asa spectacle, the pictures of Court life at 
Versailles and the degradation and misery of the people in the 
Street in Paris, together with the lovely costumes, are certainly 
most attractive in their way. 

The acting has the quality of conscientious earnestness but 
not of naturalness or distinction. Mr. Taber, as Fersen, alone 
gave life and reality to the play. Mrs. Langtry has any amount 
of technical skill and goodwill, and looks exceedingly hand- 
some; but she is not an actress if acting means simulating 
Nature in such a way as to deceive an audience. Mrs. Cecil 
Raleigh, Mr. Maurice, and Mr. Braithwaite lacked the 
opportunity to do themselves justice. 


is just a variety show and nothing more. It is nota 

theatrical play even in the broadest and longest sense 
of the word; but it is a most amusing and hilarious entertain- 
ment on pantomime lines, and keeps one laughing continually. 
There is no story to tell; the music cannot compare with that of 
‘‘ The Belle of New York,” but thee is any amount of nonsensical 
fun. Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Stone, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Conor, Mr. 
Coyne are a band of comedians of varied and wonderful gifts, 
their eccentricities are amazing. And there is the charm and 
sweetness of Miss Edna May to glorify everything. Miss May 
has now an added animation which is very ‘ fetching.” The 
dresses and scenery cannot compare with those of our own 
musical plays, but ‘* The Girl from Up There ”—which is from 
the pens of the author and composer of “The Belle of New 
York ’—has a slap-dash merriment all its own. It is a pity 
that the melody is not a little more original and catchy, and 
that the libretto has not more sense; but, as it stands, as a 
variety show in which there is no offence, the latest American 
piece is well worth seeing. Puasus. 


she is E Girl from Up There,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 




















ON THE GREEN. 


IIE St. Andrews Green is in very first-rate order for the annual 
spring meeting, which will have been held before these remarks 
appear in print, The policy of closing the classic course for a while 
has answered well, and the wet spring has given the green-keeper 
every opportunity for the exercise of his craft. There are many 
golfers, even of the St. Andrews residents, that will tell vou that 

the new course is better than the old, and therefore, by most obvious implication, 
the best course in the world, But, for all that, you never see a man playing on 
the new course unless he be some unfortunate squeezed out by over-pressure of 
play on the old. So you may make choice of men’s opinions as expressed by 
their words or by their actions at your pleasure. In the meantime, the fact is 
beyond question that the new course is a very fine one, and, rejecting odious 
comparisons, it may safely be said that it would be rated very highly if it did not 
suffer from the misfortune of lying alongside the old, which is endeared to so 
many a golfer by so many associations. Naturally opinions are various, too, 
as to the most likely winner of the spring medal, but the favourites appear 
to be Mr. Laidlay and Mr.. Maxwell; but the decision of these things 
is as yet on the knees of the gods, or of St. Andrews, or whomsoever’s 
business it may be. 
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A matchi just concluded at North Berwick, in which Turnbull has given 
Thomson a beating, seems to show the former to be a player of no little power 
and nerve. Stili, Sayers has had the better of him in some practice games ; 
but then Sayers is very strong on his own course. Both Turnbull and Thomson 
(the latter made a brave effort in the last round) still have youth on their side. 
Mr. Hilton’s credit cannot fail to go the higher for his great score of seventy-five on 
the first day of the Hoylake meeting, when he left the rest of the field behind 
him at a distance of six strckes. This was good, but even scarcely as good as 
Mr. John Graham’s win on the second day, for though his winning score 
was a stroke or two higher, the strong wind of tnat day would account for a 
greater difference than that, and le headed the field by a stroke more than 
Mr. Hilton’s first day’s win. Mr. Crowther’s play showed steady good work, 
in that he tied for second medal on both days—-with Mr. Laidlay on the 
Wednesday and Mr. Hilton on the Friday. 

In the professional class, Herd reminds us again of his claims to con- 
sideration, which we were just a little forgetting in the doings of Tavlor and 
Vardon, and White and Braid, by beating the last-named rather heavily at the 
opening meeting of the Birstall course. Braid, it goes without the saying, was 
out driving hm ‘‘ anyhow,” according to the accounts of the match, but Herd 
more than gained | ack all the advantage that the other took in his long game by 
better work. in approach and putting. Herd at his best was a marve!lous good 
approacher and putter—not so good an approacher as Taylor, but a better putter 
—and how far Herd may have fallen away from his best we do not exactly 
know, but probably by no means so far as has sometimes been thought. 
Artillery and Engineers—-the R.A. and R.E.—have taken on golf as one in the 


M. Emil Frechon. 


long list of pastimes and sports in which they annually compete, and their latest 
encounter has been on the Sandwich green in the course of the week past, with the 
result that the Artillery won heavily in the singles, and the Engineers gained a few 
holes back, but not enough to equalise the thing, in the foursome matches played 
in the afternoon. So this year’s win is with the R.A. 

_ Horace Hurcuinson, 


HARD WORKERS. 


STUDY of three horses seems to have been a favourite 
one with artists ever since the ‘primeval man began to 
scratch pictures on bones and stones. Photography, 
of course, does not lend itself to the expression of types 
of equine countenance so readily as the pictorial art 

that gives us the famous portraits of the three horses at the 
drinking trough—that is to say, that photography cannot so easily 
pick one here and another there, and put them together in a 
picture. The horse-group has to be driven to the camera as the 
camera is to reproduce it. Yet even in this portrait, of the THREE 
RespectaBLe Eguine Peopte, there is something of a study of 
temperaments. There are the two stolidly unconscious, or in 
the frame of mind of the ‘sulky sitter” familiar to photographers, 
and there is the gentleman on the left, whose eye is fixed 
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apprehensively on the camera, showing quite as distinctly the 
no less familiar symptoms of ‘“ photographic fright ’—a cousin 
german to “stage fright.” At any moment he looks as if the 
terror of the camera might prove too much for him and he might 
break away and bolt. 

These poor draught horses of ours have had a ‘cruel time” 
of it, as the Americans say, in this spring of perpetual eyjj 
weather. There was the thaw, after the long frost, that broke 
up the ground; and, since, there have been perpetual rains that 
have given the broken surface no chance to mend, but have made 
all the world into pudding for no one can say how many feet 
down. The result has been that horses up to their hocks in mud 
have been straining at waggons and farm carts up to their axles, 
and it has been a time of very hard stress on the muscles and the 
heart - valves of the poor cart-horses. They deserve all our 
sympathy. 


POLO NOTES. 


HE four famous polo ponies of which I wrote last week, Matchbox, 
Jess, Langosta, and Nipcat, have been sold to Captain E. D. Miller of 
Springhill. This sale means, no doubt, that Captain Renton is retiring 
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from the game. Rugby will thus lose one of the best players of the day 
and their team be deprived of a forward player who could not be surpassed 
for brilliancy and style. No doubt Captain Renton had his days, but his best 
form was very hard to beat. 

Hurlingham vegan their advertised season on Tuesday, and there was some 
play at Ranelagh on Monday. Mr. St. Quentin tells me that the polo grounds are 
in capital order, have, in .act, never been better, and that the old ground will he 
ready for play on Monday next. Ranelagh have a good season in prospect, if 
only because the care and expenditure lavished on their grounds have borne fruit, 
and each year they are better fur play. A really first-rate polo ground takes 
time to make, and young clubs are wise who begin at once to expend 
thought, labour, and money on their polo grounds. If the grass is bad 
it is probably wiser to returf at once, provided the expense is not vo 
great. 

The Ranelagh ground has Leen very judiciously improved in sections. In 
its earlier days it had two ridges running down the side parallel with the boards. 
These were removed and fresh turf laid down when Mr. Dale was manager. 
Then Captain Miller induced the committee to relay some parts of the ground 
each year, with the result that, with many natural disadvantages of soil and 
rather weak grass, the ground will doubtless be as good as any in the course of 
years. Hurlingham has had a quarter of a century of skill and care, and Eden 
Park had every natural advantage a ground could have ; and these three remain 
the finest polo grounds to be seen anywhere save at Rugby. I am agreat 
admirer of the Rugby ground, which seems remarkably quick and true. The 
Rugby ground is, in fact, in a certain sense an easy ground to play on, which 
accounts in some degree for the excellence of the men and ponies it turns out. 
Of course the whole atmosphere of the Rugby club is that of sound and thorough 
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play. Every aspiring player who can do so 
should spend a month or two there before making 
his abut in London. 

The London Polo Club opened their season 
with a pony show and sale at the Crystal 
Palace, as well as an interesting game. The 
judging was begun with heavy-weight polo 
ponies, Captain Renton and Mr. T. F. Dale 
judging a fair class. Amazon, a pony that has 
always been better to look at than to play on, 
had to give way to a brown which was a pleasure 
to ride but was not quite of the best type. In 
tournament ponies Messrs. Peat and G. A. Miller 
joined the other judges in the ring, but as a 
matter of fact there was only one possible winner 
in the class. Comte de Madre therefore had an 
easy win with Myrtle. The best classes were 
the novice and the young classes, the Rev. D. B. 
Montefiore winning first and second in the latter 
with two very excellent youngsters, both os 
which should make polo ponies one of these 
days with luck. 

After the show came the sale, and though 
a good many well-known polo men were present 
there was not much business. Mr. Neil Haig 
was there, and his imprisonment at Pretoria has 
evidently in no way injured his straight hitting. 
There were besides Mr. A. Suart, Mr. C. and 
Lady Hilda McNeill, Mr. Donald McNeill, the 
Rev. D. B. Montefiore and Mr. Montefiore, Sir 
Charles Wolseley, Major Cecil Peters, Mr. 
Suffert, Mr. J. Peat, Captain Renton, and Mr. W. A. Rouch. 

Shealton, the new official measurer. Before play 

began there was a considerable crowd collected together. Polo evidently has a 
certain popularity as a spectacle with the frequenters of the Palace. The play 
was good for a first match, but the ground, though in wonderfully good order 
considering the fact that 114,000 people were on it for the great football 
contest for the English Cup, still wants some care. Lady Hilda McNeill gave 
away the prizes. I hope Major Petes and Mr. Black will have a good season ; 
they have done everything to deserve it. 

The following extract from a letter from a friend who was present 
at the opening match at the Phoenix, and who was himself one of the 
players, will be of interest to polo players. Indeed, Irish polo has been 
for so many years one of the sights of Dublin that the interest in it is 
wider than the still narrow circle of polo players. This, then, is the story of the 
All Ireland Polo Ciub’s opening day: ‘* We had a very conspicuous opening to 
our season. The ground was in perfect order, playing if anything on the hard 
side. . . . There wasa great muster of players, over twenty-two, including Mr. 
J. O. Jameson, Captain Steeds, Captain Beresford (71h Hussars), Captain Long, 
A.D.C., Majors Boulby and Doyne (21st Lancers), Mr. Buxton (Rifle Brigade), 
Messrs. F. Perry, Leonaid, Dillon, McCann, Nutting, Worthington, etc. 
Mr. Whitworth brought a coach-load from Kildare. . . . It was a 
perfect afternoon, and from the great crowd of onlookers one would 
have thought the season far advanced. If one can judge from keenness 
displayed about polo in Ireland at present, we should have a record season.” 
While I am on the subject of Irish polo, may I say that the secretary, Mr. T. L. 
Moore, would be very glad to arrange matches for any English teams who 
would like to cross St. George’s Channel. I hear that the ponies at Sligo were 
of a very good class indeed. My informint, a capital judge, seems to think 
that the Irish ponies will hold their own anywhere. 

To return to England, the first club to begin the regular London season 
this year was Eden Park, and of the Beckenham Club and ground I hear the 
best accounts. Mr. Bucknill is still secretary, and Colonel Sanders Darley now 
as ever the keenest of managers. Last year this club lost its soldier players 
owing to the absence of so many of the keenest officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards. This regiment, eager as ever about good polo, will play at Eden Park, 
and their band will be an added attraction. I hear that the committee have 
made considerable additions to the tea-rooms and the pavilion. 

Returning for a moment to the affairs of that well-maniged club, the 
London Polo Club, I had a chance of looking over their stabling, which is very 
good, and I hear that several Indian officers intend to play there this year. 
They only want a better ground to be a really first-class club, and their system 
of hiring-out ponies suits Indian and Colonial visitors. Next week we shall be 
in full swing of the season. X. 





W, A. Rouch, 
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RACING NOTES. 


ITH the exception of that numerous sec ion of people who are 
always absolutely omniscient after the event and. discreetly 
silent before it, I believe that the victory of Australian Star 
was somewhat of a surprise to the majority of the followers of 
racing, and there was no real reason why it should have been 
otherwise. The difference in the going was so tremendous 

that it was absolutely impossible to encourage oneself with any real tangible hope 
that Australian Star would repeat his Alexandra Park victory. Mr. Spencer 
Gollan has not had the best of luck until just lately, in spite of the plucky 
manner in which he has imported horses, and spared no pains or expense to give 
them the best chance which they could have, and his ill luck has been shared by 
Hickley, who made little or nothing of steeplechase riding when he first 
came here. At 2,500 guineas, which was the price Mr. Gollan paid for 
Australian Star ‘* down under,” he looked like being a very dear horse indeed, 
and it was not until he had undergone a somewhat successful bout of hurdle 
racing that he has appeared in his true colours as a very good handicap horse. 
Why is it that a course of jumping so often renders a flat racer at least a stone 
better than he was before? I can quite unde stand that a horse finds the game 
more interesting than flat racing, and the fact that the fences have to be jumped 
does not give the ‘‘rogue ” or the ‘* jaded horse” (and these two are very often 
one and the sime thing) time to think about stopping, with the result that when 
he gets back to the flat he runs genuinely once more, although it is seldom that 
he wins good races both over fences and on the flat. 

The sooner the inspectors of flat courses, about whom I had something to 
say a little time back, are appointed the better. It might have been thought 
with some degree of reason that the course at Epsom would have been as neur 
perfect as possible, but, as a matter of fact, it is about one of the worst we have. 
The natural gradients, the turns, and the hardness of the course cannot be altered, 
but it is possible to remove the coating of orange peel, paper bags, etc., which 
covers it on the day of any big race. The trainers complain wearily year after 
year, and the executive treat them with that passive indifference which the 
executives of our older meetings always reserve for the benefit of the people who 
help to earn them their dividends, and until somebody is hurt or something 
quite disastrous occurs we shall hear of no change. We never do. 

As luck would have it, the day’s steeplechasing at Sandown Park on Saturday 
produced one of the most interesting day’s sport that we have had this season, 
and the race between Szrah and Cushendun in the Grand International 
Steeplechase was worth going a lonz 
way to see. It isnot until the distance 
to be traversed is three miles or over 
(in this case it was three miles and 
a-half) that the real staying powers of a 
horse are tried, and it would be an 
improvement if many of the two-mile 
races were done away with. Wonderful 
to relate, there was only one fall during 
the afternoon, which ratt:er looks as if 
something had been done to the open 
ditch where Hidden Mystery met his 
death, The Great Sandown Hurdle 
Race fell to Go'dfinder, but the runners 
were only a poor lot, with the excep- 
tion of the uncertain Childwickbury, 
who ran second, 

There will always be something 
dignified and detached about the New- 
market meetings until the end of time, 
and in many ways it is distinctly 
desirable that the official headquarters 
of English racing shou'd remain com- 
paratively free from the invasion of 
the usual racing crowd, One of the 
principal causes which dissuades the 
great expectant crowd who go to 
Hurst Park, Kempton, Gatwick, and 
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that there is a good deal of walking 
to be done there, and the person who 
tries, more or less successfully, to 
make a diving out of backing horses, 
as distinct from the real sportsman, 
cares little for walking as exercise. 
He likes to stand in one place and 
watch other people move about. The 
small owner is another person who is 
very little seen or heard of at New- 
market, as the standard of excellence 
is generally too high for his pocket ; 
and from a racing point of view, 
speaking generally, Newmarket holds 
a much stronger claim to the title of 
Royal than Ascot does. 

Mr. Sievier, whose tender atten- 
tions the ring have not appreciated bein} Lb bebeninleb bt ince El 
so much as they might during the last oe oA 7 “ ad 
year or two, has effected a consider- q ; P ; Xs 
able clearance in his stable, since no F a 
less than seventeen of his horses 
have been put up for sale this week, 
including some for which, I cannot 
help thinking, he paid very fancy 
prices in a moment of successful 
exuberance. When is Toddington, 
for instance, going to justify the price 
of 10,000 guineas which he gave 
for him, and when are the Duke 
of Westminster and Sceptre going to 
pay back the 10,000 guineas and the 
8,000 guineas which were respec- 
tively paid for them as yearlings? 
When prices such as these are paid 
for horses, even the most valuable stakes which can be run for are quite useless 
unless backed up and assisted by heavy speculation ; and speculation should not 
necessarily be an integral part of an owner’s duty. 

There are few courses in England more pleasant to look at and more 
suitable to ride over than the course of the Ludlow Club, who held their second 
meeting on the Wednesday and Thursday in last week. As the course is on 
common-land, the turf is of that strange variety which never gets sodden even 
in the wettest weather, and which at the same time is never so hard that there 
is any danger for the horses who have to run on it. The fences are distinctly 
on the big side, but they are well built up and adequately provided with the 
necessary guard-rails, while the ploughed field tries any horse who is not a really 
good stayer. Ludlow is too far from London to tempt the regular racing army, 
and the attendance is composed of members of the club, their friends, and a fair 
sprinkling of country people who make this their annual holiday. In the Great 
Shropshire Steeplechase many of our best steeplechasers have been seen out, 
including Why Not, The Midshipmite, Grudon, and Cloister. It was at Ludlow 
that the late Mr. ** Abingdon” won his celebrated wager, when he backed 
himself to leave London in the morning, ride a winner, and be back in town in 
time for dinner. With the help of the special train he succeeded. 

I hear good accounts of Mr. Cauldwell, who was seriously injured at the 
Stock Exchange Steeplechases a fortnight ago. It appears that his mare did 
not fall ut a fence, but she collapsed on the flat, and died instantaneously of 
heart disease. She rolled over Mr. Cauldwell, who is suffering from a broken 
pelvis, not a broken leg; but although he is not yet out of the hospital, he is 
doing much better than the doctors anticipated. 

J. H. Martin, the American jockey, who was reported to the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club a few weeks ago for foul riding at Cairo, will not receive his 
licence to ride in England until June 4th. 

Following up its action with regard to the presence of unauthorised and 
unnecessary people in weighing-rooms, the Jockey Club has ordered that in 
future jockeys will not be ailowed to employ valets and attendants unless they 
have been duly authorised, approved of, and licensed by Mr. Manning, except 
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THE MEMBERS’ STAND AT LUDLOW. 
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where a licence is required for one meeting only, when it can be granted by the 
clerk of the course at that meeting. BUCEPHALUS, 


THE MERRY MONTH. 


F Corinna went a-Maying this year, it must have been to 
meet with a sad disappointment. The blackthorn is indeed 
out, but only in ragged scraps instead of the white clouds 
that often come on thickets of it in April, and the hawthorn 
is hopelessly behind. ‘ill the few days’ spell of heat 
came the bushes had no foliage; now, indeed, the leaves are out, 
but no sign of flower has appeared. It is the same all over 
the woodlands that last year at this time were becoming gay 
with wild apple and cherry blossom. Except where the sloe 
makes a poor break of white there is a monotonous green 
on the trees. Under foot blue violets and white anemones 
are blowing, and the pretty cowslips are out in the meadows, but 
the bluebells still linger. Seldom indeed does it happen that two 
successive seasons are notable for bloom, and last spring was so 
exquisite in its later stages that only by a miracle of coincidence 
could this have equalled it. And not only from the esthetic but 
from the utilitarian standpoint the year so far has to be reckoned 
among the undesirables. The young lamb sporting in the 
meadows does not inspire the farmer with joy, mainly because 
his ewes have not, generally speaking, been prolific, and 
the breeding flocks suffered much from rain and cold in the 

wet, miserable March that was only a 

prolongation of winter. Nor did it 
ewe yield him the handful of March dust 
that from time immemorial has been 
regarded as the augury of a good year. 
On the contrary, it poured and poured, 
till the land was soaked like a sponge, 
and the hope of securing a dry early 
seed-bed vanished. Many operations of 
husbandry have been unavoidably 
delayed. No doubt recovery is still 
possible. There is no miracle-worker 
equal to the sun, and if he came out 
and shone as he did for a few days last 
week the lost ground could be recovered. 
Indeed, the advance made in those few 
days was marvellous. All at once the 
bare trees were clothed with leafage, 
spring corn shot up as if by magic, and 
flowers came out in field and lane, But 
since then a cold snap has come, at 
growth is again arrested. In garden 
and orchard the same uncertitude 
prevails, though, indeed, it is beyond 
all doubt that the show of blossom and 
fruit will be inferior to what it was last 
year. Here and there a tree 15 
bloom, but the display is nothing like 
what we reasonably hope for at this 
time of year. Thus it cannot be truth- 
fully said that we enter upon the mont 
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of May with any very cheerful anticipations. On the contrary, 
it seems likely that we have encountered one of those unpro- 
pitious years that periodically visit this country. All the same, 
May is more often than not cold and disagreeable. It brings 
forth a fine array of flowers, and sends therewith a cold wind that 
makes you shiver every time you look at them. 


OUR PORTRAIT . . . 
ILLUSTRATION. 


FTAHE portrait which appears on our front page this week is 
that of Princess Henry of Pless, who, it will be safe to 
say, needs no introduction to our readers. As all the 

world knows, she is the sister of the young Duchess of West- 

minster, and was married in 1891. 
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S soon as May comes in the inclination begins to turn very 
steadily to the open air. Of course, there are some 
people who, like Mr. Chamberlain, hold that all the 
year round there is exercise enough in the daily 
journey upstairs to bed, but that, one trusts, is 

exceptional. To the majority, even of us who are no longer 
young, something more is nec ssary. We may not pine for the 
hard walking or running that was so pleasant in the days. when 
one had, as Sir John Falstaff put it, a waist like an eagle’s talon. 
Yet fresh air, even when unaccompanied by muscular work, is 
essential. The country clergyman (old type) knows it when he 
has the old horse saddled and goes ambling under the leafy 
boughs of May, so does the town clerk when he begins to oil 
his well-kept bicycle and take out his road book. But ever as 
time passes we seem to demand enjoyment at a less and less cost 
in the way of exertion. Walking and riding were exchanged for 
the infinitely easier cycling, and now even cycling is judged to be 
“too much of a fag,”’ and the motor-car has become firmly estab- 
lished. When the world was young, fables were written of a 
wishing carpet, whereon you had but to sit and wish, and you 
were there, anda motor-car almost carries this dream into reality. 
Yousit and turn a handle and are carried where you will—by far the 
most luxurious form of locomotion hitherto invented. In one of the 
more modern kind, say a Voiturette to seat three, from the 
Wolseley Company, touring becomes merely sitting still and 
enjoying the weather while you get whirled along. It is certainly 
a most agreeable method of travelling. Even in hot summer 
sunshine the rate of motion brings a cool wind about your ears, 
and the very absence of every kind of bodily exertion enables 
the mind to be more at ease and to take in the beauties of the 
prospect in a way not possible on cycle or on horseback. 
Gradually, too, some of the objections made originally to motor- 
cars are being removed. We do not refer to those ingenious 
manipulations of machinery on which the expert loves to dilate, 
but to those things that, so to speak, stared the plain man in the 
face. It did not take an engineer to see that at the beginning 
cars were hideously ugly, that they were too heavy, and a 
menace to the safety of old bridges; they were of evil odour, 
and made a still more evil noise. Besides, man is so very 
imitative that when he makes something new, he generally 
shapes it like some old possession. There were stage coaches 
once, and so when railways were invented the carriages were 
built on the same model. " So it was with the early motor-cars, 
They were horseless carriages, with an accent on the adjective. 
In other words, one could scarcely look at them without feeling 
that the horse was lacking; they were modelled as carriages 
built to be drawn by beasts of burden, and had no special 
adaptability to the force that was to propel them. These are 
the defects, plain and glaring, that appear to be in the way of 
*ing overcome. Take the carriage aiready alluded to—the 
Wolseley Voiturette. It is not fat and stodgy, but long and 
sim like a greyhound, or rather a tandem bicycle, with just a 
suggestion of a North-Western engine. We may appear to mix 
comparisons, but fancy our readers will understand the combination 
of grace and weight that it is desired to suggest. You never think 
atall that it was meant to have a horse in front. And so with 
the other glaring objections to the early motor-car. The vile 
smell and excessive noise are being steadily ameliorated, and 
10 doubt a time will come when one will be able to pass 
along country lanes in the same comfortable manner in 
Which railway travelling is done. In fact, this ideal is 
almost reached already in that excellent type of car, the 
Daimler, wherein when the weather is net fine you can put up 
your hood with its glass window in front and survey the land- 
“ape as comfortably as if you were in a first-class railway 
‘atriage, 
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Whether it is all tending to the advantage of the race or 
not is, however, a question not so easily answered. There is 
some danger lest these beautiful, luxurious cars should end 
by making sybarites of those who use them, though no 
doubt that will always be corrected as long as the energetic 
English temperament remains so addicted to games and sports. 
After all, the motor-car is merely a means of locomotion. It 
takes you from one place to another without tiring you, and that, 
in the case of sportsmen at least, is a very great advantage. 
Take the man who is going to shoot; walking, driving, or riding 
will either tire or shake him before he begins, if the distance be 
at all considerable, but from his motor-car he should alight as 
fresh as the proverbial daisy. In business it is the same. 
Travelling even in a suburban train is not really good for a 
man who has got much to think about. Before he arrives at 
his destination, the first keen freshness must have been taken 
away from his mind; in his motor-car he quite escapes the 
crowd, and is agreeably excited and exhilarated. No doubt in 
good time the poorest dweller in Suburbia will be glad of it, for 
the motor-car has pace, and as soon as a system of running 
them regularly is established, clerks and others who are engaged 
in town will be enabled to have their houses further out. As 
Mr. Balfour remarked not long ago, that may very possibly turn 
out to be the solution of the London housing problem. Some 
light may very likely be thrown on it by the exhibition which 
opened on Thursday—after we have gone to press, it need 
scarcely be said. In our next number, however, we hope 
to give an account of it. 











\ 
CURIOUS LINING FOR A ROOK’S NEST. 
[To tne Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—A day or two ago a party of us happened to be walking near a lake 
surrounded by tall fir trees. One boy noticed a rook flying overhead with 
something while in its beak. Our first impression was that it was carrying off 
an egg from a duck’s nest, but as the bird passed over the wood it let drop 
what it held. Then we saw about half-a-dozen small square pieces of white 
paper flutter down. Unfortunately they all remained: among the branches, so 
we were not able to examine them closer. Surely this is a very strange 
occurrence, is it not? Did the rook intend the paper for its nest or consider it 
a dainty tit-bit for its young? What struck us was, that the pieces appeared to 
be identical in shape and size.—MIss OUCHTERLONY, The Gwynd, Arbroath, 
N.B. : 


GULLS AT BEMERSYDE. 
(To THE Eprror or “Country LiFE.”] 

S1r,—In your interesting account of the Bemersyde Gull Pond, on April 27th, 
Colonel Haig’s right to his name is questioned. Enquiry at the Lyon Office in 
Edinburgh, or reference to ‘* Burke’s Landed Gentry,” would have shown the 
writer that Colcnel IIaig descends from a branch of the Bemersvde family sezzor 
to that which ended with the three old ladies who lived in Italy and left him the 
estate. Bemersyde was not entailed, and had been given to a younger son, their 
ancestor — C, E. IAG, Orchardwood, Ascot. 

We are glad to learn that the prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer, “ Haig 
shall be Haig of Bemersyde,” still holds good.~—Ep.] 


EATON HALL. 
(To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—The interesting pages on Eaton Hall are so full of perfection, I am sorry 
to note a slip concerning the Chester entrance. The gateway recalling that of 
St. Augustine at CanterLury disappeared long ago—five or six years, at a very 
rough shot. It was a stuccoed brick structure, and must have been intolerable 
as a dwelling, the dimensions Leing greatly diminished. There is handsome 
ironwork at the new lodge, and the drive and grounds look well beyond, tempting 
one a little way in if tiine does not permit of going far. The Hall, as I remember 
it in the fifties, was ceiled with stucco groining, parti-gilt, ona par with the cast- 
iron window tracery—a sort of sham abbey—and the Chester gate was in keeping 
with that, but when the realistic 7ég:me held sway the gate disappeared. The 
handsome arcade connecting the tower-iike wings is a survival or a restoration 
characteristic of the east front, connecting the renovated house with the flat-roofed 
predecessor. This and the ironwork and the clipped hedges and venerable shrubs 
were too good to be dispensed with, and saved the late Duke from the accusation 
that he had altered everything for the fun of it, whereas he introduced the solid 
and good and true in taste and material, and swept away mostly rubbish and 
humbug. I think myself that the Grosvenor gate deserved no better fate, but 
many bewail its disappearance. —H. WEBBER. 


OAK TREE CHOKED WITH BRAMBLES. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘‘Counrry LiFE.”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly inform me whether, in your opinion, a small oak tree, 
about 4ft. to 5ft. in height, planted about ten yers since, and protected Ly an 
iron unclimbable fence, would be henefited or otherwise by leaving untouched 
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the strong growth of brambles which entire:y surround the tree and to its full 
height. I may mention that the position is a very exposed one, and it is su ‘gested 
that the |.rambles protect it and encourage growth. In your opinion, would the 
growth of the tree have been greater if the surrounding soil had been kept stirred 
and free from brambles and undergrowth ?-—CHINGFORD. 

_ [When a forest tree of small size is first planted in an exposed p'ace, some 
protection, whether of other growths or of an artificial screen, is no doubt 
bereficial, but as soon as the tree has obtained a good hold of the ground any 
close growth such as you describe would be likely to do itharm. We should 
certainly advise clearing away the brambl:s. If the young tree seems to want 
further encouragement it might be well to fork up the surface, not deeply enough 
to disturb the small roots, and to give a manurial mulch or some good soakings 
of sewage or manure water, Any such manurings should be placed not close 
round the trunk, but under the outer branches, where the small feeding roots will 
be.—Ep. ] 

THE ALMONDS AND PEACHES. 
[To rue Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I wish you would tell me something about the almonds and peaches. 
Their nomenclature seems so confused, and in nurserymen’s catalogues they are 
called persicas, peaches, prunuses, and so forth, which to the uninitiated is 
quite confusing. —A. R. 

[All the almonds and peaches are now included in the genus prunus, so 
that the almond is Prunus amygdalus, not Amygdalus communis, to use its former 
name. The peach is Prunus persica, known also by the names of Persica 
vulgaris a:'d Amygdalus persica. The peaches flower just after the almonds, 
and are in beauty at the time of writing this answer (April 30th). Whether 
gently forced into bloom early in the year, or only trees in the open, the peaches 
are delight'ul, their colouring so fresh, pure, and unusual, while the double 
varieties are as charming as, more so even than, the single, and have the merit 
of lasting over a longer season. It is interesting to notice the difference in shade 
of colour among the forms of flore roseo-plen«; and this variety of tint is a great 
gain. A double-flowered peach much valued by us is called magnifica, 
and has flowers of decided carmine colouring, but not harsh. Dianthzeflora and 
the double white-flowered peach (flore albo-pleno) are also worthy of mention. 
The almond is so well known that no description is needful. It may be 
worth while adding that the bitter almond is called amara and the sweet 
almond dulcis; but if you intend growing almonds, and want a very 
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restricted selection, you should choose micrccarpa, which 
has very large flowers, fully -2in. across, and quite 
showy. Flore-pleno isa double kind, and if weeping trees be 
cherished, then the weeping almond should be considered, 
P. Davidiana is one of the earliest of all in bloom; the type 
has rose-coloured flowers, and alba, pure white. Even jn 
February, when the weather is kind, this almond wil] 
tloom. There are also dwarf or shrubby almonds, the 
best known being Prunus nina, which only grows about 
4ft. or 5ft. high, and is covered in April with rose-coloured 
bloom. It is very gratifying to know that so much interest 
is taken in flowering trees and shrabs. Their beauty is 
unknown to many who would plant them in the woodland, 
or in the pleasure grounds, if their names were more 
familiar.-—ED. ] 


ANCIENT BRIDGES. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I have been much interested in the ariicle upon 
‘* Ancient Bridges” which appears in COUNTRY Lirg 
for April 13th, and I venture to send a small sketch of an 
old stone bridge which crosses the Lligwy River in 
Anglesey. It is form d of one large piece of limestone, the 
supports heing of the same material. The stream may 
hardly seem to deserve the name of ‘* river,” but we think 
a good deal of it in Anglesey. Our rivers have hardly time 
given them to grow big before they reach the sea, but 
frequently become in winter fierce torrents, flooding the 
meadows upon either side. I may mention that the neigh. 
bourhood is rich in remains of old stone walls, circles, 
cromlechs, etc. The bridge in question is close to the sea, 
I send the sketch thinking that the writer of the article may 
be interested in it, for I hardly think you will consider it 
suitable for reproduction in your delightful paper. —C. C. Boston. 

[We are very much indebted to Lady Boston for the charming. sketci 
of the interesting old bridge over the Lligwy River in Anglesey, and feel sure 
tnat our readers will be g'ad to see a reproduction of it. The bridge is 
curiously characteristic of the district it comes from.—ED. ] 








A. BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE, 

To tHe Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.” ] oi 
Sir,—Perhaps you would like to publish these photographs from a fair English 
village, now, alas! in process of being vulgarised by the erection o! red-brick 
cottages. Whitwell is about four miles from Ven nor, and consists of one main 
street, the chief part of which lies below the church. Most 
of the cottages have quaint thatched roofs, and these, with 
the small gardens bright with flowers, form a very 
pretty picture. It almost seems as though each cottaget 
vied with his neighbour to see whose garden should be 
most attractive. Rosy-cheeked children with their bob 
and curtsey fit in aptly with the flowers and houses. The 
church is very old, and in keeping with the rest of the 
village. The tower is curiously low and picturesque, and, 
with its old elms and small firs, looks a very haven 
of rest. Whitwell is only three miles from the coast, and in 
old days is said to have been a harbour of smugglers. As 
long as it could only be approached by a fairly long coach 
drive it retained its old-world charm, bit the railway has 
marred its quiet beauty. —L. 

HABITS OF THE MAGPIE. : 
{To THE EpiToR oF ‘* COUNTRY Lirg.”] 

Sir, —Keferring to mazpies as des royers of eggs and youns 
birds, I may say that for over fifty years—nearer sixly— 
have noticed how destructive they are, and what 4 terror 
they are to other birds when they have a brood coming 0” 
Still, I like to see a few -about, and there is a nest iw 
in a spot occupied nearly every year since I can remem = 
As far as being scarce, or on tie increase, | know from t 
nests I see about that they wave vastly increased, _ 
ently under the Wild Birds’ Protection Act forbidding sale 
exposure for sale. | From observation, | know magples a 
very destructive to partridges’ eggs and young partridges 
I have seen a magpie drop down, pick up 4 partridge, 4 
be followed by the screaming mother. —J AMES THIAM, 
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